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Prof. HORSFORD'S 


Bread Preparation, 


Unsurpassed for Making Superior LIGHT BREAD, BISCUIT, CARES and PASTRY, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


BAKING POWDER IN THE MARKET. 








It adds valuable nutritive ingredients to the bread, buscuit, etc., raised with it, which nothing else used for 
raising bread does 

It is the only B AKING POWDER used and publicly recommended by physicians as being nutritious and 
beneficial to ‘h ealth. 

Baron Liebig, the eminent chemist of Germany, saidof it: “I have, through a great series of experiments, 
satisfied myself of the purity and excellence of your production. The bread has no acid, is easily digested and 
of the best taste. Aside from the conveniences this invaluable idea of yours has provided, I consider this inven, 
tion as one of the most useful gifts which science has made to mankind! It is certain that the nutritive value of 
the flour will be increased ten per cent,’ 

The late Dr. Samuel Jackson of the Institute of Medicine in the University of Pennsylvania, whose opinion, as 
a physician an dj /hysiologist, is held in such high estimation, said: ‘ Your Preparation, while it makesa light, 
sweet, and pal atal le beeall, restores to it the phosphate of lime which had been separated from the flour, and thus 
adapts it as an aliment for the maintenance of a healthy state of the organization 

The cost is about half that ofordinary Baking Powder. If you cannot obtain it of your grocer, send a three-cent 
stamp to the manufacturer for a sample packet and cook-book. 

Manufactured according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
ey. Providence, Rhode Island. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1879. 


(Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE,” by E. BUTTERICK & © 


| adies’ 


| 


Figure No. 
| the season is here 


}) illustrated, and is 





| composed of two 
novel garments in 
which two different 
materials appear. 
The skirt is formed 


| of seal-brown cam- 


el's-hair of a heavy 
quality, and six 


| straight breadths of 
| goods are used in 


its construction. 
The back-breadth 
is allowed to fal] in 
the folds produced 
by gathenng it at 
the top and shirring 


|} it by tapes at half 


|} its depth. In 


t} e 
other breadths, 
however, are ar- 
ranged two double 
box-plaits at each 
side of the center, 
which extend from 
the top of the skirt 
to the bottom, being 
stayed underneath 
with tapes. A row 
of buttons, with 
soutache braid ar- 
ranged a la 


Mubi- 


| taire, extends down 


| the 
| front-breadth 


the 


be- 


center of 


| tween the first two 


plaits, and with the 
hem at the bottom 
completes the skirt 
A full view of the 
skirt may be seen 
upon page 6 of this 
issue. The model 
is No. 6582, price 
35 cents. <A skirt 
cut by it really re- 
quires no decora- 
tion, but ruffles laid 
in wide or narrow 
plaits may be added 
to the back-breadth 
as far up as the 
shirring. 

The basque is 
known as the 
“zouave” fashion, 
and is composed of 
the skirt goods, 
with the exception 
of the front, which 
is formed of cream 
colored c'oth and is 
vest-like in effect 
The front is fitted 
by two bust darts 
and an under-arm 
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dart, and its lower edge is piped with silk of the color vet or wool 


Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ WALKING (¢ 


its material. Th 


the newest costumes of ul 





Fiaure No. 1.—Lapres’ WALKING CosTUME. 








and velvet are used for the costume, | 
— 


J 


- g) oq oF GW $., (fv , 1 
ano Lrilorens lWarments. 
‘OSTU ME. 


@ c‘osing is effected with 


button- 
and buttons 
like those on the 
skirt, while the ar- 
rangement of braid 
continues with them 
the whole length of 
the front. The 
zouave portion is of 
the familiar, long- 
ago popular jacket 
and sews in 


shoulder 


holes 


outine, 


with the 














and inder-arm 
seams Its edges 
ire decorate 
a { 
whi 
ir sg tache ] 
~ ‘ bck Ba 
Sscri The 
d s ick 
uons e extended 
in extremely 
long coat-tail, with 


extra width at 
the side-back folded 
in a backward plait 
and held down un- 
der a line of 
tons and ornament- 
al braid loops. The 
i of the 


edges of 


but- 


back 
back-skirt are turn- 


ed under in wide 
hems, and all the 
other edges are 


completed to accord 
with the zouave 
portion. The sleeve 


is close and } 


nas a 
cream-colored cuff- 
facing, military in 


shape and decora- 


tion, while a mili- 
tary collar stands 
about the neck 


Upon page 7 of this 

two views ol 

this stylish basque 
may be seen, where 
it is made up of 

brocaded and strip 

ed fabrics. The 
front may be of any 

texture or color de- | 
sired, and may have 
tiny pocket-welts or 
laps arranged upon 

it. The 

No. 6591. price 30 

cents. Sometimes 

the skirt, | 

the plaits, will be 

faced with panels 

of the vest and cuff | 
material, especially | 
when silk and vel- | 


issue 


model is 


between 


+ 
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2 E. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 





LADIES’ COAT. 


No. 6589.—The pattern to the stylish coat 
here represented is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the 
coat for a lady of medium size, 4} yards 
22 inches wide, or 24 yards 48 inches wide, 
will be requisite. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


ee ee ee 








Back View, 





Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ BLOUSE. 


No. 6593.—This pretty little pattern is 
much admired and is in 7 sizes for girls from 
3 to 9 years of age. To make a blouse like 
it for a girl of 7 years, will require 24 yards 
of any material 22 inches wide, or 1 yard 
36 inches wide, Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


65SS 
6588 Back View. 


Front View. 
GIRLS’ PALETOT. 
No. 6588.—The model displayed in the pic- 


tures is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years 
of age. It will require 24 yards of 
goods 22 inches wide, or 1} yard of 
material 48 inches wide, to make 
the paletot as illustrated in the 
present engravings for a girl of 7 
years. Price of, pattern, 20 cents. 










LADIES’ POLONAISE, WITH 
PLAITED BACK DRAPERY. 





No. 6583.—Although the stylish 6583 
polonaise presented by the accom- arta 
panying engravings has the appearance of two separate garments, jack View, 
it really consists of but one, being so constructed as to give the 


front a basque and over-skirt effect. The pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust mea- 
sure. In making the polonaise from a single variety of material for a lady of medium size, 9 yards of 
material 22 inches wide, or 4 yards of goods 48 inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 35 cents. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 1879. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
No. 6584.—This model requires 54 yards of goods 
22 inches wide, or 28 yards 48 inches wide, in mak- 
ing the garment from a single variety of material for 
a lady of medium size. It is charming for combi- 
nations, and is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 




















6584 


Front View, pe 
6579 
Front View. 
CHILD'S LOW-NECKED SLIP. 


No. 6579.—This dainty little model 
is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 
years of age To make the slip f ra 
child of 3 years, requires 14 yard 22 in- 
ches wide, or 1} yard 36.inches wide, or 
§ yard 48 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 

















Front View. Back Vie w. 
CHILD’S LOW-NECKED DRESS. 

No. 6594.—This little dress 
model isin 7 sizes for children 
from + to 6 years of age. To 
make the garment for a child of 
4 years, will require 2} yards of 
goods 22 inches wide, or 1} yard 
48 inches wide. Price, 20 cents. 


LADIES’ SHORT WALKING 
DRESS. 
No. 6576.—This stylish dress 
is composed of two shades of 
one material. It is really a Prin- 
6576 cess dress with new draperies 
Front View introduced, and with a basque 
front that gives a vest effect. of RSS 
The model is in 13 sizes for Back Vie 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To make the costume for 
a lady of medium size, will require 104 yards of light goods and 14 yard of dark, each 22 inches wide. Or, 
in 48 inch-wide goods, 5 yards of light material, with { yard of dark, will be needed. Price of pattern, 35 cents. | 
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6580 6580 
Front View Back View. 


LADIES’ COAT 
6580.—This model is in 13 sizes for ladies | 





Front View. Back View. 


LADIES’ COAT. 

No. 6586.—This model is in 13 sizes for la- No. 

dies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. To from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. In making | 
ra lady of medium size, 38 yards the coat for a lady of medium size, 3} yards of 


make the coat f 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 1# yard 48 inches wide, goods 22 inches wide, or 12 yard 48 inches wide, 


will be necessary. Price of any size, 30 cents. will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 











LADIES’ FICHU WRAP. 

No. 6590.—The charming little wrap 
presented to us by the accompanying en- 
gravings is one of the prettiest models of 
the kind ever issued, it being here shown 
as made of silk and neatly trimmed with 
silk fringe and ruching. The pattern is in 
10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches 
bust measure. To make the wrap from a 
single material as here illustrated for a 
lady of medium size, will require 2 yards 
if} of goods 22 inches wide, or 4 yard 48 

| ard inches wide. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 
6590 6590 


: : Back View. 
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6592 6592 
Front View. Back View. Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE. MISSES’ COAT. 

No. 6577.—This handsome pattern is in 13 sizes No. 6592.—This pattern is in 6 sizes for misses from 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 10 to 15 years of age, and calls for 4 yards of mate- 
To make the garment for a lady of medium size, 4} rial 22 inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches wide, to 
yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 48 inches made a coat as illustrated in the pictures for a miss 
wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 cents. of 13 years. Price of pattern, 25 cents, 
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6570 


Front View. 


Front View Back View. 6570 
MISSES’ CUTAWAY COAT, WITH VEST. Back View. 
| No. 6587.—The model to the jaunty little coat here MISSES’ POSTILION BASQUE. 
| 


illustrated is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years 


oF asl 





DE ae 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 

No. 6569.—One of the prettiest over- 
skirt models issued this season is pre- 
sented to us by these engravings, where 
itis shown as composed of suit goods 
nicely decorated with silk bands and 
pearl buttons. It has a shirred tablis 
and overlapping side-gores, whose front 
edges are turned back for revers. The 
pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 
15 years of age. To make the garment 
from one variety of goods for a miss 
of 12 years, 34 yards of goods 22 inches 
wide, or 1¢ yard 48 inches wide, will 


be needed. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 





Front View. 


I 
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Front View. Back View. Front View. 
GIRLS’ COAT. MISSES’ DEEP, ROUND BASQUE. 
No. 6555.—This pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from No. 6596.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 
3 to 9 years of age. To make the coat fora girl of 8 to15 years of age, and will require 2$ yards 22 inches 
5 years, 2 yards 22 inches wide, or 1 yard 48 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches wide, to make the basque 














wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 20 cents. for a miss of 12 years. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


No. 6570.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 
of age, and calls for 48 yards of material 22 inches 8 to 15 years of age. To make the garment for a | 
wide, or 2} yards 48 inches wide, in making the coat missof 11 years, will require 2% yards 22 inches wide, | 
for a miss of 13 years. Price of pattern, 30 cents. orl} yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. | 
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6556 





LADIES’ COAT, WITH REVERS. 

No. 655¢ The pattern to this 
novel coat 1s in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- | 
ufe. To make the coat as here | 
represented for a lady of medium | 
size, will require 5 yards of material 
22 inches wide, or 2$ yards 48 
inches wide, with } yard of silk for || 
facing. Price of pattern, 30 cents. || 


LADIES’ WRAP. 

No. 6573.—One of the handsom- 
est wraps issued this season is here 
depicted. The pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To make the wrap for a 
lady of medium size, 4 yards of 
goods 22 inches wide, or 1# yard of 
material 48 inches wide, will be re- 
quired. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 













LADIES’ POLONAISE, 


No. 6566.—A_ novel polonaise of 
cashmere is here illustrated. It has 
a short front closely resembling the 
“Continental vest” so popular a 
few years ago, and long side and 
back draperies. The pattern is in 
13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, bust measure, and requires 
7% yards of goods 22 inches wide, 
or 3% yards 48 inches wide, in mak- 
ing the polonaise for a lady of me- 
dium size. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 








6567 


LADIES’ WALKING-SKIRT. LADIES’ DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 

No. 6582.—This handsome model is in 9 sizes for No. 6567.—In making this beautifully trained skirt 
ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. To con- fora lady of medium size, 5} yards of goods 22 inches 
struct the skirt for a lady of medium size, 7{ yards of wide, or 2 yards of material 48 inches wide, will be 
goods 22 inches wide, or 34 yards of material 48 inches needed. The model is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 

wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 35 cents. to 36 inches, waist measure, and its price is 30 cents. 
be — — 
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Front View AVE HABIT 
BASQUE. 
LADIES’ COAT BASQUE, No. 6591.—This 
WITH PEPLUM VEST. pattern is in 13 
No. 6581.—This pattern sizes for ladies from 
1 isin 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, —= 
Back View, 28 to 46 inches, bust meas- bust measure. It 
ure. It calls for 3§ yards calls for 3 yards of 6591 
of material 22 inches wide, with 1} yard of figured brocade 22 inches Back View 
|| goods, in making the basque for a lady of medium size. wide, with 28 yards of stnped goods, in making the 
|| If any two materials 48 inches wide are used, then 14 basque for a lady of medium size. If goods 48 in- 
yard of plain and yard of figured goods will suffice ches wide are used, 1} yard of brocade and 14 yard | 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ ZOU- 














for its construction. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 











LADIES’ SHORT, SACK NIGHT-WRAPPER. 
No. 6553.—Fine white cambric is the material 
selected for the formation of this comfortable 
night-wrapper, which is in 10 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. It calls for 
1 dG 24 yards of any suitable goods 36 inches wide in 
So making the garment as pictured for a lady of 
6557 medium size. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 


Front View. MISSES’ PRINCESS DRESS. 
No. 6557.—A Princess dress, suitable for any occasion when a miss 
may appear, is represented in these pictures. It is here shown as made of suit goods neatly trimmed with 
the same, bindings and pipings of silk and ribbon bows, although any matenal in vogue is as suitable for its 
construction. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age, and calls for 6} yards of matenal 





Back View, 


of striped will suffice. Price of pattern, 30 cents. | 




















22 inches wide, or 23 yards of goods 48 inches wide, for a miss of 11 years. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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6562 6562 
Front View Back View. 
CHILD'S COSTUME. 

No. 6562.—We have this pattern in 6 
sizes for children from 1 to 6 years of age 
To make the dress for a child of 4 years, 3 
yards 22 inches wide, or 18 yard 48 inches 
wide, are needed. The sash requires 2 yards 
of ribbon. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 








LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
No. 6571.—The pattern to the 
handsome over-skirt here depict- | 
ed isin 9 sizes for ladies from 
20 to 36 inches, waist measure, 
and calls for 44 yards of 22-inch- 
wide goods, or 24 yards of 48- | 
inch-wide material, in making 
the over-skirt as here pictured 
for a lady of medium size. 

Price of pattern, 30 cents. 


LADIES’ WALKING-SKIRT. 

No. 6564.—A very stylish 
skirt model with over-skirt 
drapery is here illustrated. The 
pattern is in 9 sizes for ladies 
from 20 to 36 inches, waist 
measure. To make the skirt fora 
lady of medium size, 84 yards 
of goods 22 inches wide, or 34 
yards 48 inches wide, w-ll be re- 
quired. Price of pattern, 35 cts. 























I 60 





















yards of goods 22 inches wide, or 2} yards of ma- of goods 22 inches wide, or 2 yards 36 inches wide, 
terial 36 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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ae! | Ficure No. 2.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 
ai H Figvre No, 2.—This little costume is a slip with 
Q | a long, gathered waist and a short, box-plaited 
ah it fm skirt. The pattern is No. 6579, price 20 cents, 
q | and is in 6 sizes for children from 1 to 6 years of 
| ; 6595 age. To make the garment for a child of 3 years, 
if { : will require 14 yard of material 22 inches wide, or 
it) 1} yard 36 inches wide, or { yard 48 inches wide. 
1H 
TE i GIRLS’ BOX-PLAITED DRESS. GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
3 ij No. 6595.—This pattern is in 8 sizes for girls from No. 6558.—This pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 
Pigy y 2 to 9 years of age. To make the dress as shown in 3 to 9 years of age. To make the dress as here 
| 4 i | i the engraving for a girl of 7 years, will require 4} pictured for a girl of 7 years, will require 3} yards 


: 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price and 


| jo’. S, ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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followed, prevented any repetition of it, even from | forwarded some money again, through the same 
those who knew her best. It was noticeable, from | medium. He made no allusion to his wife’s letter, 
the first, that she not only never blamed her husband, | except to say that he wanted no further communica- 
but was angry if any one else did. Once, when her | tion from that source. 
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ARTHUR’S 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Vow. XLVII. 


WHY DR. CROSBY LEFT TOWN. 
ONE of the good people of Guildford knew 
what it was that made Dr. Crosby leave town 
~ so suddenly, though there were not wanting 
those who formed a shrewd conjecture as to the 
reason. Those wise individuals, who are to be found 


in every community, who always “ knew it would be 


} 


so,” shook their heads sagely, declaring “that they 





always thought that a man so jealous as Dr. Crosby 
und a woman 30 high-tempered as his wife wouldn’t 
live together a great while.” 

But whatever the cause might be, the fact remained, 
together with its effect upon the gossiping tongues of 
those who are ever ready ‘to hear and tell some 
new thing.” It was not much that they could find 
out, however. It amounted to simply this. That 
Dr. Crosby and his wife attended a social entertain- 
ment one evening, to all appearances in good spirits 
and en good terms with each other, and that the 
next morning he left town, going no one knew whither 

The servant testified to hearing high words 
between the two after their return; also, that dis- 
putes had been frequent of late, especially after 
That the doctor 
was inclined to be jealous of his handsome wife, and 


going out or receiving company. 


without any just cause, was well-known; also, that 
she had as sharp a tongue as temper. But that he 
would forsake, not only his wife, but child, leave a 
good practice and a comfortable heme on account of 
any difference likely to grow out of this; was some- 
thing that those that knew him found it hard to 
believe. 

Mrs. Crosby was silent on the subject. If anybod 
asked her when she « x pected the doctor home, 
she would say, with a tone and manner that forbade 
anything further, that she supposed he would come 
when he got ready. 

In only one instance did any one dare express 
surprise or sympathy, and then the flash from those 
black eyes and the few, but expressive, words that 
followed, prevented any repetition of it, even from 
those who knew her best. 
the first, that she not only never blamed her husband, 


It was noticeable, from 





but was angry if any one else did. Once, when her 
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ther ventured 


express her indignation at his 


desertion, she responded by a torrent of reproaches, 






directed, not against him, but herself.’ 


“Tt is all my fault,” 


she sobbed. “J told him to 


go; and he has but taken me at my word !” 
At first, she was strong in the hope that he would 


return, or at least let her know of his whereabouts, 


but as week after week passed, and no tidings reached 





her, this hope grew fainter and fainter until scarcely 


a vestige of it remained. 





One day, about two months after the doctor's 
mysterious disappearance, Mr. Carnwall, a friend and 
neighbor of both, called on Mrs. Crosby, and request- 
ing to see her alone, announced, as a matter of strict 
confidence, that he had had a communication from 
her husband, stating his intention never to return, 
but inclosing some money for his family. 

To Mrs. Crosby’s request, amounting almost to a 
demand, to see this letter, or at least to know where 
its writer was, Mr. Carnwall shook his head, his eyes 
full of pity for the distress so clearly visible in that 
pale, agitated face. 

‘Impossible, my dear madam; it would be a 
breach of confidence, of which no honorable man 


weuld be guilty. It would not be for your interest, 





either, as it would prevent any further communica- 
tion, which might pave the way to a reconciliation, 


Y 
which, as a friend to both, I feel bound to bring about 





by every means in my power. But if you wil 
l husband, I will see that he gets it. If you 
could bring yourself to make it the right kind ofa letter, 


I 


4 
7 


think it would be the best thing you could do.” 

It cost Mrs. Crosby quite a struggle to bring her- 
self to do this: for however inclined she was, at 
first, to take all the blame to herself, she could not 
as the weeks passed, her punishment to be 
It was 
written, however, blotted with tears, and full of love 


and contrition that would have touched the heart of 


ultogether out of proportion to the offense. 


most men who had ever loved the writer. But it 
received no response. A month later, the doctor 
forwarded some money again, through the same 
medium. He made no allusion to his wife’s letter, 
except to say that he wanted no further communica- 


tion from that source. 
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Mrs. Crosby’s face flushed deeply as she heard 
these words through Mr. Carnwall’s lips, who re- 
peated them with visible sorrow and reluctance. 

“Tt is enough!” she cried. “I was to blame at 
first, as I own, but he has proved himself to be 
cruelly unforgiving and unjust. I will make no 
further appeal to him,” 

Whether this repulse acted like a tonic upon her 
nervous system, or that her conscience was at rest 
now she had done all she could to retrieve her error, 
Mrs. Crosby shed no more tears. With a fortitude 
and good sense, for which few had given her credit 
she began to adjust herself to her anomalous position 
and to accept the inevitable hardships of her lot 

She would not touch a penny of the money sent 
her, but laid it aside for Susie. Mr. Carnwall, who 
had not only been her husband’s friend, but his legal 
adviser for some years, proffered his assistance in 
collecting the small amounts due the estate of the 
absentee, and in settling the still smaller claims 
against it. Perce iving that there would be nothing 
left but the house and furniture, he offered Mrs. 
Crosby the position of housekeeper in his own home, 
his wife having died a year later. But, young and 
more than ordinarily attractive, she wisely declined 
this. 

“Tt is not because I have not all and every confi- 
dence in you,” she said, in response to some expres- 
sion of feeling on Mr. Carnwall’s part as she made 
known her decision. “ Another woman might safely 
do this; but I, that am a widow, and yet no widow, 
have to be doubly careful.” 

The house was free from incumbrance, and, being 
larger than was needed, she rented part of it, which 
brought her in a small but certain income. Then 
remembering what a “faculty” she had always had, 
from a child, of fashioning new and making over old 
garments, and which was the secret of her being able 
to dress so well on such a small income, she deter- 
mined to utilize it. So the doctor’s sign was taken 
down, and “ Mrs. Crosspy, DRESSMAKER,” substi- 
tuted in its place. 

She was very successful in her new vocation. 
Scores of her fashionable acquaintances thronged her 


shop—at first from curiosity, to see how she demeaned 
herself in her altered circumstances, and afterwards 


because she suited them so well. 

To lay aside her own will and pleasure, and to 
study the tastes and bear with the caprices of others, 
was a hard but wholesome discipline to the high 
spirit that had chafed and fretted at the slightest re- 
straint. The change in her life and surroundings 
was not so great as that wrought within. The stern 


but kindly ministry of sorrow that had robbed her | 


cheek of its bloom, had given to her the softer grace, 
the sweeter beauty, born of the “meek and quiet 


spirit, which in the sight of God is of great price.” | 


Not that this change came all at once, or without 

hard and bitter conflicts, but it came at last, bringing 

with it the peace of a heart at peace with itself. 
From being fond of dress, society and admiration, 


Mrs. Crosby now lived very quietly and plainly with | 
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‘little Susie, who, though on y eight at the time of her 
father’s disappearance, retained a clear remembrance 
of him and his unvarying kindness and afiection. 
Her mother did everything in her power to 
strengthen this feeling. When Mr. Carnwall told 
her that her husband had expressed a wish for 
| Susie’s picture, true to the resolution she had formed, 
she made no comments and asked no questions. The 
next day she had a beautiful picture taken of the 
child, and then having her write on the back of it, 
in her cramped, school-girl hand, “To papa—from 
his litthe daughter Susie,’ sent her with it to Mr 
Carnwall. 

So the years passed, until Susie was nearly fifteen. 
Lovely in form and disposition, she was precocious 
beyond her years, often brooding over the mysterious 
absence of her father that her mother had taught her 
to love and honor, but who had so strangely deserted 
them both. 

During neariy two of these years, Dr. Crosby kept 
up his correspondence with Mr. Carnwall, remitting 
money in various sums; then they grew more infre- 
quent, and finally ceased altogether. 

During all this time, Mr. Carnwall had been a 
trusted friend and adviser to both mother and 
daughter in all emergencies and difficulties, assisting 
them in all ways, so far as Mrs. Crosby’s independent 
spirit rendered it possible. He had Susie receive in- 
struction from the same masters employed for his 
own daughter, Emma, who was about the same age. 
There existed a strong affection between these two, 
who were more like sisters than friends, a feeling 
which Mr. Carnwall encouraged by giving them both 

Christmas and birthday gifts, and associating them 

together as much as possible. If Mrs. Crosby felt 
sometimes this to be an unwise thing to allow, in 
view of their different positions, she had not the 
heart to interrupt what afforded her child so much 
pleasure, and which might be a great advantage to 
her in after life. 

The intimacy between the two girls naturally 
brought Mrs Crosby and Mr. Carnwall frequently in 
contact; but so careful was the former to avoid even 
the appearance of evil, and so highly was the latter 
esteemed in the community, that not a syllable was 

| ever breathed to the disparagement of either. 

| There was such a calm friendliness in the lawyer's 

| words and manner, that Mrs. Crosby was taken com- 
pletely by surprise when he made her an offer of 
marriage, accompanied by words which showed how 
strong were the feelings that prompted it. 

Almost as much astonished as shocked, it was some 
moments before she could put either feeling into 
words, 

“You forget,” she said, recoiling from the hand 
that would have taken hers, “that I am not at 
liberty to even consider any such proposition as 
that.” 

“Tt is you that forget!’ responded the other, speak- 
| ing like a man overborne by feelings long restrained, 
| but which had now burst through every barrier. 
‘It is now seven years since your husband so cause- 
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lessly deserted you, and if you will empower me to 
act for you, a divorce can easily be obtained.” 

The face turned toward the speaker was very 
white, but the eyes gleamed all the more brightly for 
the tears through which they shone. 

“*Until death do us part!’ This was the vow I 
took ; and which, God helping me, I will keep, what- 
ever comes! No other divorce than this can give 
me the right to marry again.” 

Mr. Carnwall was silent for some moments, the 
workings of his face alone showing how bitter this 
repulse was. Then he said: “I have sometimes 
thought that death had separated you. It is three 
vears since your husband wrote me, and then his 
health was failing. 
a clergyman with whom he was intimate, a resident 
of the same town, and I think I can ascertain this 
through him, Should he confirm my suspicions, 
would you regard with favor my suit ?” 

There are women who love once and forever. It 
was some moments before Mrs. Crosby could speak, 
and then the tones were tremulous that said: “I 
should fee] at liberty to consider it. As it is, I can- 
not even discuss the subject.” 

There was a flushed, exultant look in Mr. Carn 
wall’s face as he stepped into his carriage. The goal 
was near at hand, the prize almost within his grasp. 
The beautiful woman that he loved all the more 
madly for all it had cost him to win her, would soon 
be his! 

As he thus mused, leaning back in the open 
barouche, whose mettlesome bays bore him swiftly 
along the broad, smooth road, an unseen and merci- 
ful hand was stretched across his path—merciful to 
him, whose measure of sin and folly was now full 
Crossing a railroad track, his horses took fright, 
throwing him so violently from the carriage that he 
lived only a few hours. He had half an hour’s con- 
sciousness near the close. As soon as he knew that 
he must die, he sent for Susie, and bidding her bring 
him a small tin box from his desk, said: “Give this 
to your mother, and ask her to forgive me—if she 
ean,” 

The contents of this box were a curious revelation, 
not only of misplaced confidence, but of what some 
men will do to gain possession of the woman they 
love—if love it can be called. The greater part con- 
sisted of letters to Mr. Carnwall from Dr. Crosby, two 
of them dated within the present year. His first letter, 
dated the day after his abrupt departure, showed how 
short-lived was the resentment that had impelled him 
to this rash step. Two of these contained notes to 
his wife, reproaching her for her hardness and 
cruelty. Here, too, was Mrs. Crosby’s letter to her 
husband, written so long ago, and at Carnwall’s 
instigation, but never forwarded. 

There were tears in Mrs. Crosby’s eyes as she took 
up Susie’s picture, which she found at the bottom of 
the box, together with a very life-like one of her 
father, on the back of which were these words: “ For 
my dear little girl.” 
their destination. 


WHY DR. CROSBY LEFT TOWN. 


Neither of which had reached | 


! 

| There was something strangely tonching in the 

| confidence that this unfortunate man had in his false 
friend from the first to the last. In one of his letters 
were these words: “I know that you have done, and 
will do, all that is possible. Itis hard to be an exile 
from my home and family; but the mischief is done, 

| and I must abide the consequences.” 

Through all the letters were allusions which showed 
how artfully this pretended friend had kept alive the 
feeling that had separated these two loving hearts, 
and under the cover of doing his utmost to bring 
them together. 

Susie mounted, with beating heart, the steps of the 


house to which she had been directed. Strangely 


In one of his letters, he spoke of | conflicting feelings moved her as she looked at the 


name on the door-plate: She had 
persuaded her mother, who was still weak from her 


recent illness, to remain at the hotel, starting out 


“Dr. Crosby.” 


alone on her strange mission 

It was during the hours that the doctor received 
free patients, and Susie found herself in the midst of 
a motley group as she entered the reception-room. 
She had scarcely taken her seat, when the folding 
doors moved back, affording a glimpse of an inner 
office. The man on the threshold beckoned to one of 
the group, a woman with a baby in her arms. She 
entered, and the door moved noiselessly to. 

Susie had only time to see a tall, spare form and a 
grave, benignant face, but they awakened such sweet 
and tender memories that she watched eagerly for 
their next appearance. 

One after another they all passed into the inner 
office, and out through another door to the street, 
Susie keeping in the background, in order that she 
might be the last. Excitement and the fatigue of 
her long journey, had made the suspense of waiting 
too severe a strain upon her nervous system, and a 
sudden fear came over her as she obeyed that beckon- 
ing hand 

What if her father’s love had grown cold, or he 
doubted her story? she thought, as she took the 
chair to which he pointed, all that she intended to 
say to him vanishing as she met those steady, search- 
ing eyes. 

The extreme youth of his supposed patient, and 
evident agitation, touched the doctor’s kind heart. 
Ascribing her silence to timidity, he said, in a re- 
assuring tone and manner: “ What can I do for you, 
my child? I am your friend as well as physician 
You can speak as freely to me as to your own 
father.” 

As she looked into those kindly eyes, every fear 
vanished from the daughter’s heart. 

“Father!” she cried, stretching out her hands to 
him, “I sent my picture to you, and you never got 
it. Now I have brought you myself.” 

And, surely, no father ever had a sweeter gift than 
the loving and lovely daughter that, from henceforth, 
held the dearest place, save one, in Dr. Crosby’s 
heart and home. 

There was one nearer and dearer still. But who 
shall picture the meeting between the long-separated 
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husband and wife—in whose tenderness there was so | 
much of solemnity, in whose joy there mingled the | 





COUSIN GRACE’S WAY. 


sweet incense of praise and thanksgiving to Him | “ HERE, Grace,” said Mrs. Lyons, tossing the 


whose hand had led them through thorny and wind- | 


ing paths back to each other? 


March number of the HoME MAGAZINE into 
her cousin’s lap, “read that, and see if you 


Susie, stealing softly away, left them together— | cannot reconcile it to your conscience to lounge 


and so will we 


APART. 





UST here on the shore together 
They stood but a year ago, 
And watched the waves in the sunlight 
With their foam-crests white as snow ; 
And her hand touched his so fondly, 
And their two hearts beat as one, 
And life looked bright in love’s warm light 
As waves in the light of sun. 


O young hearts glad in the sunshine! 
You had said it could never be 
That so soon the winds and tempests 
Would ruffle your calm, blue sea. 
And to-day the sky is leaden, 
And the air is chill with snow, 
And waves beat low on shore that lay 
In sunshine a year ago. 


’Twas a foolish thing to part them, 
At best but an idle word ; 
Had a breath of love but caught it, 
’Twould have passed by all unheard ; 
But she answered proud and coldly, 
And in anger he replied, 
And one more bark on love’s fair sea 
Was wrecked on that black rock, pride. 


Two hands that love once united, 
Working for self and alone; 
Two faces love had made tender, 
Now cold and passionless grown ; 
Two hearts that once beat together, 
Now sundered so far and wide; 
Two lives on life’s ocean drifting, 
Like seaweed, out with the tide. 


MINNIE CARLTON. 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
Bi ITTLE by little,” the tempter said, 
As a dark and cunning snare he spread 
For the young, unwary feet, 
“ Little by little and day by day, 
I will tempt the careless soul away 
Until the ruin is complete.” 


“ Little by little,” sure and slow, 
We fashion our future of bliss or woe, 
As the present passes away. 
Our feet are climbing the stairway bright 
Up to the regions of endless light, 
Or gliding downward into the night, 
“ Little by little, day by day.” 


Mary GRACE HALpIn. 


about a little, instead of being so busy as you are.” 

The lady addressed took the magazine, glanced 
over the article (entitled “ Lying Fallow’’), and said, 
with a quiet smile: “ That shows how different peo- 
ple are. The authoress here mentioned may find 

this way best for herself. It might not be for an- 

other.”’ 

| “Would not be for you? I see it in your eyes.” 

| “For me it would be utter loss, physically and 

| mentally, to spend day-time, and especially a morn- 

|ing, in such a way. I could not, as you say, recon- 
cile it to my conscience, Anna; I mean just what I 
say, without blaming any one else in the least.” 

“But is there not, think you, some force in her 
ideas about rest and recreation ?” 

“Yes, very much. She touches several important 

| points—points that I have myself tested and proved, 
although I have never given all my time to writing. 
As you know, I have had all along the duties of wife 
and mother to fulfill. But times and seasons make a 
| wide difference with me, even where a thing good in 
| itself, and even requisite, is concerned.” 

“Tell me how you manage, Grace, if the question 
is a fair one. I have often wondered how it is that 
you keep your family so comfortable, accomplish so 
much with your pen, and, strangest of all, never have 
any friction in your household. I never saw you 
hurried or worried. You are cheerful yourself, 
always, and you make your husband and children 

|happy. I have no gift for writing; I seem to have 
much less to do than you; you, as well as I, have but 
one hired girl; and yet I am hurried, and worn out, 
Your house is as nicely 


and sometimes disheartened. 
kept as mine, though I am not out half as much as 
you are.” 

“My outdoor exercise and enjoyment are among 
the best aids I have to health, and cheerfulness, and 
mental power,” was the quiet answer. “It is a rule 
with me to go out every pleasant day. I do not be- 
lieve in pushing this matter so far as to tramp about 
in the face of wind and storm; but when I can enjoy 
going out, I go; the days in the house are the excep- 
tion, not the rule, as with too many women. Instead 
of taking a nap (which I never could do in the day- 
time), I should, if I felt indolent, or incapable, or 
out of spirits, take a good long walk or ride, even if 
, the day were very cold. I should go warmly clothed 

and shod, of course. And I should come home feel- 
ing like a new creature, or as if I had entered a new 
world. There are mornings, I admit, that I cannot 
| write without this stimulus—that is, write with any 
| spirit or satisfaction to myself—and in that case I 
'always think I could not benefit others by the 
|attempt. Then I need rest and change; that I know 
| very well; but not to be still. Outdoor exercise, the 
|glad sunshine and fresh air, the beauty around me, 
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arouse my mental faculties and quicken thought. 
And when a new idea comes to me, when I feel the 
impulse to write, I seize it, and make the most of it.” 

“Suppose you cannot go out when you feel this 
languor and depression, that, as you say, will come at 
times ?” 

“If stormy? Then I take a change of work—do 
some sewing, or attend to household matters—and let 
my pen entirely alone till my mind is rested, or re- 
ceives some fresh stimulus.” 

“But you would not take a nap, or lie on a sofa 
and read.” 

“T could not do either, and in the afternoon do 
We are 


g differ- 
ently constituted, you know; and one cannot judge 


several hours’ good, earnest work. 


am aware that the anthor in this 
“is not 


for another. I 
case,” touching the magazine with her finger, 
giving us her usual practice, and that she counts such 
a morning as a recreation that will help her in future 
work. But to me As to 


sleep, I manage that in the simplest manner possible ; 


it would be no recreation. 


first, by going to bed early; and, second, by having 
all my work, whether of brain or hand, well out of 
the way hours before bed-time. This one point I 
And I think people in 
our own country, especially women, fail to note its 


Many al 


burdened mother and housekeeper lies down for the 


count of great importance 


need and the benefit it confers. 


night, say at nine o'clock, and gets up next morning 
but half refreshed, with wearied frame and unsteady 
nerves, ready to be irritated by every trifling care 
In this way begins a day that 


} 


and petty vexation. : 
ere it closes, will be burdened with discouraged and 


repentant thoughts. The worn and worried feelings 
of the mother act upon husband, children and serv- 
ants to mutual friction and discontent. The 
woman is perplexed as well as grieved. She 
‘I’m sure I go to bed early enough. Why don’t I 
feel rested?’ But she never takes into account that 
eyening, and this with her mind 


burdened with care, and 


she sewed all the 


anxiety, and plans for the 


next day, perhaps for all the week; that when she 
sought sleep at last it would not come at her call 
fitful, 


were far different from the healthful, 1 


} 
areamil 


The wakeful tossings, the 





lind is free, 


life-renewing sleep of the woman whose 1 
, 


whose physical frame is only tired, not overborne and 


exhausted, as different as the husk and the corn.” 
“ That 

thoughtfully. “Then you hold literally to the rule, 

‘Work while the day lasts?” 

I hold it true in many senses, that 


may be, indeed,” returned Mrs. Lyons, 





“1 do, indeed. 
‘the night cometh when no man can work.’ This we 
understand in a spiritual sense, to be sure; but it is 
true that no man can work in the night persistently 
Night-work 


physically and mentally, far sooner than the same 


and profitably. exhausts the system, 


labor, whatever sort it be, done by day. Two morn- 
ing hours, two midnight hours, are not the same. 
Sleep is certainly better had at midday than not at 
all. But the hours when all the world of nature is 


wrapped in darkness and silence, ‘curtained by God’s | have on 


' 


hand,’ seem to be the golden time for rest—the time 
it shall be most refreshing to body, mind and spirit ; 
truly a life-supplying and renewing power.” 

“Yes, that is a rational view of the matter,” said 
Mrs. Lyons. 


laborers in the Tamaqua coal-mines, where the work 


“T remember now reading about the 


goes on, without intermission, day and night, chang- 
ing hands, of course. A lady, visiting the mines, 
said to one of the men: ‘As it is just so dark here 
day and night, it makes no difference when you 
He answered promptly: ‘Indade, ma’am, a 
constitution knows the difference 

The superintendent afterwards told her that 


work.’ 
man’s amazin’ 
quick 
the man was right; that, though all did the same 
work, and had the same amount of time allowed for 
food and sleep, the night-laborers were more liable to 
sickness, and sooner lost strength than those of the 
day.” 

‘No doubt of it. This of course, is an extreme 
case: but the rule, I do believe, holds good every- 
where.” 

‘You never write in the evening ?” 

“T make it a point rarely to do night-work of any 
kind, never writing, beyond sometimes adding a few 
lines to an article well-nigh finished, jotting down a 


chance thought or passing incident for future use, 


penciling a note to a friend, or some such little 
matter. I sometimes sew awhile on white or light 


cloth after tea, when the days are at their shortest, 


and the 


evenings very long; but even this is not 
usual. I believe that injured eyes, headache, irritable 
nerves, a soured temper and a general early break- 
ing down of physical and mental power, are the com- 
mon results of night-work and niglit-study.”’ 
A formidable array !’ 

“Yes, but not a fanciful one. I do 
allowing children and growing girls to study i 
h for all the 


To me, the 








evening. There is daylight enou 


they, at their ten ht to d 
proverb has proved a true one 
has gold in its mouth.” My 


LY i 


‘he morning hour 





1-work is done 
almost without exception, in the early part of the 


day. Evening should be, emphatically, the time for 
: 
} 





ercourse—the children’s hour. 


family reunion and 





‘You go out sometimes of an evening 


“Yes, an occasional lecture or oratorio is a valu- 


able mental stimulus, as well as a keen enjoyment. 


), is not an infrequent 


An evening passed socially, tor 
thing with us. But, after all, the home-life is the 


centre 





ang first in importance, all else ministering to 
The children look } 
father 


all their little budgets of news, answer all 


it in some way. forward to the 


hour as the time when and mother 





their questions and enter into all that interests them 
Reading and music and merry chat wing the hours 
and dispose me to go to sleep the more easily.” 

“Tt all seems very reasonable, now I think of it, 
said Mrs. Lyons. “I wjll try to turn these ideas to 
account in my own daily living.” 

“They are very simple,” returned her cousin. 
and so is making bread, when you 
And yet how much 


- Perhaps 80; 
e learned how to do it 
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trouble many a young liaiaiaade has had with aad | 


”” 


one item of the ‘needfuls! 
“That reminds me of what this lady says in regard 
to her kitchen,” resumed Cousin Grace, referring | 


again to the magazine article. “Her plan is cer- | 


tainly best for any housekeeper who is able to hire 
domestic service, and the only practicable one for a 
lady who would write to any purpose. She did not 
overtask her cook; and she no doubt had taken time 
to see that she was fully instructed; that, knowing 
her duty, and the wishes and ways of her employer, 
she could be trusted in her own sphere. Time must 
be economized if one would accomplish anything ; 
most of all in authorship. Elaborate sewing or 
cookery, a writer cannot do and have time or strength 
to do her best with her pen. She may, and the true 
lady will, be thoroughly tidy always, and dressed 
with good taste; but a woman whose time is frittered 
away, and thoughts occupied with fashion and 
flounces, never will be an author—never will write 
words that carry with them hope, and cheer, and 
stimulus to nobler living. It seems to me that a 
woman whose heart is in an author’s work, whose 
aim is pure and unselfish, cannot care for these 
things.’ 

“You do not, I know. Neither is it my besetting 
sin. The wide world couldn’t make me an author; 
but your rules are just as good for any one else who 
desires to live a true, earnest life, keep her health 
and cheerfulness, and make home happy. 

Mrs. M. O. Jounson. 


For Giris.—Many young girls do not understand 
the witchery of 
their beauty by all the artificial means that lie in 


right eyes and rosy lips, but set off 


their power, never reflecting that by so doing they 
destroy their principal charm—that of innocenc: 

The rounded cheeks, the bright eyes, the waving hai: 
of a girl in her “ teens,” need only the simplest setting. 
Rich fabrics and sumptuous adorning are more for 
the matron, her dress gaining in ample fold and 
graceful sweep as she puts on the dignity of years. 
The seasons teach us something here, if we go to 
nature for an object-lesson. How different her charm 
from the deep, maturing summer, when the hues a: 

decided, and the air is loaded with the perfume of a 
thousand censers! The school-girl is only on 
threshold of summer. She has not crossed it yet. 
Let her copy the sweet grace of the spring on her 


graduation day and discard artificiality. 


i 
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THE road to success is not a royal road, but it is a 
tolerably straight and sure one. Anxiety and watch- 
fulness for success, avidity to seize every promising 
opening, readiness to relinquish what is already 
gained for something apparently more inviting, is 
more often a by-way than thg highway. The energy 
expended in this manner will pay a man a hundred- 
fold more interest if directed to becoming proficient 
in his daily duties, to learning the science of his 
occupation, and studying its necessities. 
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| 
if HE basket article on mothers-in-law last sum- 
mer, brought us a good many letters, all written 
in the spirit of kindness, too, for which we were 
| certainly very thankful. While we try not to care 
for letters that are meant for poniards, we must 
| admit that we do care for a little while; it hurts to 
be put in pillory, to be suspected of ill-natured de- 
signs, when one has written loyally, and sincerely, 
and kindly, and for the good of one or another class 
of society, honestly having their welfare at heart. 
Still, we have reasoned with ourself, so that a night 
or two of sleep will banish any trouble or sorrow, and 
our sunshine will come again brighter and more in- 
vigorating than ever. These worldly stings are very 
trifling things indeed, compared with the value of 
time, the needs of humanity and the life that is im- 
mortal. 

One dear old mother-in-law writes: “ We didn’t 
know much about Elmer before’ he married Mary ; 
he was always polite, and modest, and quiet, and he 
had a class in Sunday-school, and was one of the 


leading men in every good work. One can’t tell 
what kind of al 
thing that may be seen of him during the courtship. 


iusband a man will make from any- 


I mind one time I was sick and lying on the lounge, 
|while he and Mary were together in the parlor. 
They thought I was asleep; and I was dozing, though 
my sense of hearing was very acute. It was a spell 
after they were engaged. She was out in the parlor 
when he came, and I heard his whisper: ‘ How cold 
your hands are; and they look worn and tired,’ 
Mary replied that she had been wringing out the 
week’s washing. At this, | presume, he gathered up 
her cold fingers and kissed them; for I distinctly 
heard him say: ‘Oh, the dearest hands in the world! 
Iv’'s a shame that they must toil, and become blue, 
and cold, and rough! Mary, the time is coming 
when these precious hands shall not be abused, when 


} 


it will be my right and my pleasure to care for them 


tenderly—the dear hands I love best of anything in 
this world!’ 

“TI smiled. I knew 
merest babble. I knew that the little hands which 


lowing talk was the 
were dearer to me in my unselfish love than they 
were to any other person, were not abused, never ill 
treated, never doomed to drudgery; and they toiled 
because they were prompted by affection, and a desire 
to be useful and helpful. 1 knew how little these 
protestations were worth—that they were lover's 
vows; nothing more, nothing less. But Mary, | 
presume—the little, timid thing—thought how nice 
it would be sheltered in such a love, watched by his 
tender eyes, soothed by his softest words, led by his 
gentle, affectionate hands, and guarded by such a 
| magnanimous man as Elmer Giles. No doubt she 
| thought all the girls were plotting, and planning, and 
dying for him, while he passed them by and stooped 
Very likely she 


} 
| 


to gather this wayside flower. 
| thought this, because he modestly intimated as much. 
' 
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“ And as I lay there musing, I smiled, and an old 
anecdote that I had heard came floating into my 
mind. A lover had said, as he caressed the dear 
hands of his betrothed : ‘When they are mine, | 
shall care for them; no humble dishwater shall ever 
stain, or soil, or redden them.’ And the pretty 
ninny smiled at the words of her devoted Augustus, 
and believed him. Years after, in an angry moment, 
she reminded her husband of his promise, as she held 
ip before him the purple, parboiled palms, seamed 
and plowed into wrinkles, while the distorted 
knuckles and knobby joints gave the lie to the 
pretty, delusive promise of other and rosier years. 
‘July Ann,’ said he, ‘I meant that when you washed 
dishes you'd tie the rag on the end of a stick.’ 

“Well, nothing would do Elmer and my daughter, 
two years and a half after they were married, only 
for me to come and spend a month with them before 
Alice was born, and to stay long enough afterward t 


bring home with me the young mother and the baby. 


And now, my dear Pipsey, comes in one of the prime 
reasons why a mother-in-law subjects herself to the 
general snubbing she gets from her sons-in-law I 
know I am correct, and I think you will agree with 
me. Don’t you see that young men are brought up 


<0 differently from young women in the most of 
amilies; that the boys are the mothers’ favorites 
Chis is a rule of nature, and it cannot be gainsaid nor 
hardly he Iped. Ihe fathers’ favorites are the girls, 
and the boy ure 


he sisters may run and get the blacking-brush for 


the mothers’ the boys; 


their brothers, and they may jump up from their 
meals to bring another pitcher of water, and they 
may ‘shoo’ 
the palings in their own poor, awkward way, and 


they may let the calves or colts nij 


and say not a word, because ‘the boys haven't time 
to repair the fence 
to their brothers, of course the wives will be. 


“Elmer Giles had been his mother’s darling: and 


I had not been in the new home two hours until | 
My daughte 
had swollen feet, and walked with some pain and 
difficulty. 


ing to get down to the store in time, he flew from on 


of her mistaken rule. 


saw the effects 


In the morning, when Elmer was hurry- 


room to another, putting chairs in disorder, leaving 
his slippers flung one under the stove and one under 
the table, his coat on the sofa, the elothe 
coal-scuttle, the t 
it spilled on the bureau, and some of his loose hair 
left in the comb on the window Minnie, ai , 
gloves in my overcoat pocket? Look and see,’ hi 
panted, his eyts sticking out wildly, and his fingers 


buttoning his vest, and 


missing to get the buttons 
‘Something tickles my neck, Minnie. Con- 


butted his 


even, 
found such a collar, anyway!’ and he 
head down for her nimble fingers to search out the 
tickler. 

““Tjon’t forget a roll of butter at noon, Elmer,’ 
said she. ‘Some of Leslie’s best, too.’ 
“Pl try and think of it, if I can,’ was his care- 


lesa anewer. ‘Qh, that bill of Clements’s goods! 





the chickens out of the garden, or fix up 


If the sisters are held as inferior 


th powder uncovered, ind some ot 
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Min, I left it on the desk in the bed-room up-stairs 
Get it, will you, while I sort these papers?’ 

And poor child, with her precious feet, went up 
the long flight of stairs to do the errand that the stal- 
wart man should have blushed to ask his wife to do 
for him. 

“After he had left the house, he hailed and 
halloed from the gate until his wife went to the front 
door. 

“*T wanted to tell you that I’d send Morton’s be N 
up afterwhile to fix that place in the cellar wall, and 
I want you to watch and see that he don’t mix up too 
much plaster, and that he looks at that place by the 
You can look 


( ruess you 


cistern. Maybe it needs repairing 
and see when he has the floor ripped up. 
can craw! under and find out. 

‘ As soon as the dishes were washed and the rooms 


n order, Mary lay down on the lounge to rest 


put 
he rocking-« hair 


her poor purple feet, and I sat in 


and smoothed her brown hair. Once it was like silk, 


she had not time to 


but now it was uneven and dry; 
rive it the slow, even strokes of the brush that it had 


vears of her maidenhood every night 


before she retired 
M iry Was so ui to see mM ha watched me 
1 the time Si noted e silive reads among 
e gold,’ the crow’s feet at t ers of my ev i 
agg gin ms ep, a t 1 ng vears in my 
frequent reference to the past, an netimes I saw 
gathering tears as she scanned my countenance. How 
many, Many questions she lid ask me How she 


ived to listen to the minutest incidents connected 


But pretty soon here came a blundering, i 
neaded boy eo green that his mouth stood ajar | 


son of the village mason’s, and Marv showed him 





wher find e things to make the 1 ul Ar 
Sn as ‘ 

would you believe it? she had to help h 
Every time she went into the house, he either stood 

sf a } ld 1] 
restiuiliv leaning In a GUMD Way would Cail 
her half-angrily Ha, misses! misses! see here a bit, 
will ve When he was ready to look after the 


cistern, Marv had to use means to open the way; she 
fted the floor about the pump, and crept into a black, 
poky, mouldy hole to examine, and when she came 
} | 





ut the dust and cobwebs covered her back and hung 


Klmer ‘forgot’ the butter at no ind when he 


not even add, . 


Fald so, he did 


ashamed of myself,’ or, ‘ You must forgive me, Marv :’ 


he thrust out his lips in a self-important, bluster- 
ing manner, that said: ‘/ carry butter! You should 


have known better than to subject me to such menial 

“ An errand boy did bring a nice roll in the after- 
noon. It does humiliate some natures to do common 
things, you know. 

“] stayed the month, as agreed upon, and then I 
dragged through another month, because I could not 
find it in my heart to leave my daughter, the poor, 
overtaxed, patient girl, who had never given her 


mother an unkind word in all her life. Elmer did 
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love his wife, certainly; but he was so selfish that | 


she was always second in his thoughts; he came first; 


his wishes and his needs were imperative. When | 


the little new baby cried he scowled and looked 
askance, and sometimes he left the house sooner than 
he designed, for the reason that it was ‘so wearing 
on his nerves ;’ and a crying baby always exasperated 
him; he had ‘felt in a crowd sometimes as though 
he’d like to pitch them against a tree as he would a 
troublesome kitten.’ 

“ Whatever Elmer liked to eat was the rule, whether 
his wife liked it or not. Onion soup, and codfish 
soup, and some sort of an indigestible mess made of 
boiled milk, were favorite dishes of his, while the 
very odor sickened her. I often observed at the table 
that if the potatoes were not cooked ‘my mother’s 
way,’ he looked glum, and shook his head, and be- 
haved as though he were insulted, and left the table 
long enough in advance of us. He had a habit of 
smoking in the house that was exceedingly trying to 
one’s equanimity of temper. The foul odor settled 
on our clothes, and in our hair, and on the books, 
and left its taint on everything. ‘Poor Elmer!’ 
Mary would say, apologetically, ‘I try not to care for 
his cigar, because it’s all the comfort he has. He is 
kept so busy all day in the store, that it pleases him 
to have rest and liberty at home.’ O Pipsey dear! 
how it did annoy me evenings and Sundays to have 
that young man, the husband of my daughter, sit 
there in the room with us and smoke as hard as he 
could while his slippered feet were up on top of a 
chair higher than his head; and while we were con- 
versing, those two great platters of feet came in range 
of our faces, so that if ] addressed him, and desired 
to look in his eyes—which I did, as a matter of 
courtesy—I had to bend over to look around them. 


“Now wasn’t that insulting? I feel just real 
wicked every time I think of it yet! I was his wife’s 
mother—iis mother in the truest sense of the term; 
all the years of her precious life had I trained her, 


prayerfully, for him, and yet he would sit in front of 


me, and elevate up between our two faces the soles of 
his feet. It was insulting, now say ? 

“And more than half a dozen times, when I was 
talking earnestly on whatever topic it chanced to be, 
I have seen that son-in-law of mine turn aside slyly 
and wink at Mary, and wrinkle his nose in a sneer- 
ing laugh. And one of his uncouth habits was to sit 
and rock as hard as he could make the chair go. 
Why it was almost as bad as having a monkey in the 
house. And he had a regular ‘picking bee’ after 
every meal; and you know, Pipsey, such duties 


should not be public. No man in his right mind, if 


he has the first principle of good breeding, will pick 
his teeth in the face of any one present, any more 
than he will wash his feet, or pare his nails, or shave, 
or attend to any of the other private duties belonging 
to his toilet or the care of his person. He frequently 
stigmatized my sentiments as ‘old fogy,’ or as belong- 


ing to the ‘neck of the woods,’ or some such a fling 


as this. 


“T was often | at his rudeness; but to-day I 


van lay my hand on my heart, honestly, and say that, 
under all these provocations, I managed to keep at 
least the appearance of calmness, a placid exterior ; 
and I can furthermore say that my daughter never 
heard me utter one syllable of fault-finding against 
her husband. I hold that if the new son-in-law don’t 
fill the bill, the new wife must never know it from 
her mother. It would hurt her needlessly, would not 
remedy the evil, and would, perhaps, in time, cause 


|a breach between husband and wife. 


“Oh, I did think one time that I could not hold 
my peace, that I should be obliged to scream in 
anger, or strike Elmer, or do something desperate 
Baby Alice, from some mismanagement or other, had 
frequent crying spells that lasted until she was ex- 
hausted, and sobbed herself to sleep. On one of 
these occasions Elmer became angry, and stamped 
his foot, commanding the child to ‘shut up this 
minute!’ It cried on. In his wrath, he snatched 
the baby from Mary, and plunged it, head first, into 
a pail of cold water. It strangled fearfully, and its 
breath went from it. I could not-endure such brutal 
treatment; and, lest I should speak unwomanly 
words, I rose and went out into the garden. The 
last thing I saw, as I took my sunbonnet off the nail 
was my daughter, as pale as death, her blue eyes 
purple with such rage as only an incensed mother- 
heart can feel, snatching the limp form of the drip 
ping infant from his unhallowed touch. I stayed out 
in the garden; but I heard his agonizing ery, and | 
heard Mary fall to the fl heavily, and then his 
voice called, ‘Mother! Mary had fainted. The 
fall with the baby in her arms had roused it, and it 
soon recovered. I said not a word; but, really, I 
was glad to see him lashed as with a lash of scorpions 
that he had braided for another. He never tried 
‘my mother’s way’ of naging a crying child afte: 
that. 

“Well, Pipsey, it do 


you. In so far as I | done right, I know you 


to write this all t« 
will commend me. \ Lik | answer me? Your 
reply may help other mot! in-law; and sometime, 
if you wish, I may write y in, and tell you more 
of these trials that come to through my beloved 
Mary. It rests my heart talk to you, for I feel 
that you are the friend of those who suffer. 


“ Yours, Mrs. ——- —- ——. 


We answered the letter, which we will give y 
women readers sometime It was a private one, and 
the reply was confidential. But the world is full of 
needs that demand sympathy, and the two letters 


may go forth with the blessing they may possibly 


= 


contain. Pipsey Ports. 


A GENTLEMAN once asked a deaf and dumb boy: 
“What is truth?’ He replied by taking a piece of 
chalk and drawing on the blackboard a straight line 
between two points. Then he asked him: “ What is 
a lie?” The boy rubbed out the straight line and 
drew a zigzag or crooked line between the same tw 
points. Remember this, 
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AN OLD BEAU’S BABY. 


" ETTER be an old man’s darling than a young 
Dederick, 
gazing admiringly at her beautiful sister. 
“When Mr. Starkey insists on my spending the 


man’s slave,”, said homely Mrs. 


summer in some country village while he attends to 
this Texas law business, I begin to think it’s possible 
to be both slave and darling. He’s terribly afraid of 
losing his jewel, and I don’t dare provoke him, so I 
must be patient and submissive until the knot is tied, 
then we'll see! When I’m in this mood, 
trifle rebellious, you know, I’ve only to think how 


Ellen, a 


lucky I was to secure him, and it cools me right 
down. After being pinched and dunned for money 
half my life it will be perfectly grand to have enough 
] believe I like Jason Starkey, too, 
liked anybody. I have it, 


ind to spare. 
ibout as well as I ever 
Ellen , 
with such a clap she startled the birds swinging in 


‘T’ll spend July with 


Valeria Gair brought her hands together 


their golden cages overhead 

Minnie Ivison at Arborville.” 
“Indeed you'll not do anything of the kind ! 

“Indeed I will.” 

“Valeria Gair, how can you find it in your heart 

Lo be so ¢ ruel 


The little simpleton has asked, even urged me, 


that's how. You recollect a year after Yonge went 


away in that de sperate state about me, he wrote to 
VI ; ld ; : } 1 jet 
Minnie Alday, proposing marriage She had just 


raduated, and, although I had but a slight acquaint- 


ince with the family, she consulted me, asking if he 


really meant it. He was so good, so handsome, she 
ould hardly dare think this great happiness was for 


her. Of course she had no idea he was dead in love 


with me. Nor did I, or any one else, so far as | 
know, betray him. I assured her he was strictly 
honorable and thoroughly in earnest, and the wed- 
ding came off at very short notice, the Alday’s being 
too glad to get him to insist on any delay. He 
reached the city just before midnight, married her 
next morning at sunrise, and carried her off withir 
in hour after the ceremony During their honey- 
moon Minnie sent me a gushing letter stating that 
they intended making Arborville their home, and 
she hoped I would pay them a visit. I was to com: 
without sending word. She wanted to surprise her 
husband. This happened two years ago. I never 
inswered her letter, and, of course, never availed my- 
self of the invitation. I think now is my opportu- 
nity.” 

Mrs Dederick believing this to be a favorable 
oceasion, proceeded to deliver what Miss Gair was 


pleased to call a “ regular lecture.” 


Yonge Ivison is probably very fond of his wif 


remarked Ellen Dederick at the con- 
clusion of this discourse. ‘“ Why not let him alone?” 

The fact that she dared take her handsome, willful 
sister to task proved the loyalty of her championship, 


by this time,” 


but, unfortunatly, her closing sentence defeated her 
purpose. 
Although having repeatedly rejected Yonge Ivi- 


5 
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son’s addresses, Valeria Gair in her secret heart cared 
for him as far as it was possible for so vain and mer- 
cenary a creature to care for anybody, more especially 
for aman whose income was only four thousand a year. 
Latterly, one thing and another had conspired to 
bring her into a sort of desperate condition the only 
remedy for which was some strong excitement. Mr. 
Starkey’s attitude during the last twelve months, first 
as suitor, finally as accepted lover, obliged others to 
keep their distance. Toss her queenly head as she 
might, Valeria Gair knew perfectly well that once 
married, her flirting days were past. Gentlemer 
would be allowed, even challenged to admire the 
beautiful Mrs. Starkey, but it must be distinctly 
understood that she was as far removed from their 


whispered flatteries as the stars. Rebelling against 


the future, and already under bonds to acquit herself 


creditably during Mr. Starkey’s absence, she found 
herself actually pining for a sensation. The recol- 
lection of Minnie Ivison’s invitation at this critica 
period was a subject for hearty congratulation. It 
was, to be sure, just possible that her once ardent 


lover had “cooled his warm affections pleasantly a 


othe r springs - However, she was positive she had 
but to put in an appearance in order to win him back, 
and, resolved on at least one more victory befor 


resigning her weapons, she lost no time seeking her 


victim out. 


Arborville was rightly named, A very bower of 
village. The few buildings devoted to manufactur- 
ing purposes were festooned and overhung witl 
branch and tendril As for the quaint old-fashioned, 
and odd new-fashioned cottages and residences, they 


were fairly buried in vines and heaped with blos- 


somes. 


Arrived at the pictur 





sjue station, Valeria Gai 
had no appreciation of this loveliness. She was 
absorbed in herself and her anticipated triumph. 
sun-lances leveled down the willow-tented 


Glittering 


‘ id - eile nnn 1 sahlov’a , 
street, goiden touches on spire, root and gable’s peak 





twittering of birds in the branches, rose odors on the 


: ‘ ; g a 
early evening air, were all lost on her. None 


these things had ever appealed to that vain, shallow 
} = 





nature; or, if they had, would have f 
her now. With the ease of a woman of the world, 
accustomed to taking a half day’s journey as often 
without an escort as with one, Miss Gair inquired the 
way to Mr. Ivison’s 


}: ) 


t licated, she saw : 


Having arrived at the place in 
garden path in the 





gentleman backing down the 
Behind the screen of vines 
around the porch sat a figure in pink drapery, hold- 
ing an animated bundle in white. 

‘That,” thought their unexpected visitor, “ must 
be Minnie and her baby; and this tall, broad-shoul- 
dered gentleman in the gray business-suit and brown 


straw hat is Yonge Ivison. A knight without re- 


proach, until he turned weak, silly and become a 
laughing-stock for my sake.” 

Motherly murmurs of, “Say, ‘Bye, bye, papa,’’ 
mingled with odd little shoutings and gurglings, 


rippled through the vine-spray’s tangles. 
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“ Bye, bye,” echoed the gentleman backing down 
the garden-walk. “Bye, bye, my son.” 

A spasm of intense disgust crossed Valeria Gair’s 
features. She laid her hand on the gate, anxious to 
put an end to this Without turning, 
Yonge Ivison touched the taper, kidded fingers. 
Conscious that this was a human, a feminine hand— 


foolishness. 


that of some neighbor, probabl y—his own closed upon 
1t promptly, and Never 
will Valeria Starkey—that being her name at this 
present writing 


he faced his would-be guest 


forget the expression of his face. 

It so entirely, so inexplicably disappointed her 

Had it been possible for the lady te 

or ill at CASE under any circumstances, she 
have turned so then and there. 

Her discarded 

see her, and delighted 
to 


Minnie de 


) appear awkward 


would 


ver ex pressed himself as glad t 
on learning it was her inten 


tion remain ree or four weeks with them 


herself ‘overjoved:” and = after 


handing the baby to his nurse, took possession of 


Miss Gair, conducting her up-stairs, and turning 


on a creature 


lady’s maid the pleasure of waitin, 
so charming 
Happy Mrs 
her heart, the 
out on 
dark, briy 


In 


Wis ho door nor loophole opening 


lyison! that ronghold, 


great s 


Jeal ul suspicion. She welcomed this 


ty with hearty good-will; and 


have quest ned the effect of that sedi tive manner 
ipon her husband 


Had Valeria ( 


—_ , 
ie88 assured her ul 


ul 


would have been rank tre 


ison. 


1ir been less absorbed in her toilet 


timate triumph, she would not 


have remained an hour under that roof before making 


the discovery that it held a formidable rival in th 


Mr. and Mrs 


person of her old beau’s baby. Ivison 


were 80 sen e and well-bred scientious it 


cor 


the discharge hostess, their 


r duty as host and 


guest was slow bserve that the ntelligible 


most unl 


sound from that rosebud mouth, the least movement 
, took the musie 


her 


of those waxen yut of her siren 


staie coquetrie 


utterances, ttered | 

empty air 
Althoug! 

fied withou g 


failed to entr | . ge, 


all this, Miss Gair was 
why, unless it w 

Contrive as might 
wheedle him into some 
True, he 
He was as genial, as hospitable 


Va 


than a 


seemed impo 


solitar’ 


ride, strol! o: meeting. 


never ap 
peared to avol 


man could wish; but leria 
Gair chose to be unreasonable, and, in less 
he “stagnating in the 


fortnight, wrote home s was 


pokey old place 
What the lady pleased to call stagnation certainly 
agreed with her, for never in all the eight and twe« nty 


years of her lift 


and 


had her beauty been more dazzling, 


never had her amiable insincerity won her 


warmer friends on shorter acquaintance than thos 
Nevertheless, 
she secretly chafed against the state of affairs at Ivy 
Lodge, and fairly ached to get up a profound sensa- 
tion there. 
at variance with her programme. 


she found in and around Arborville. 


The sensation came at last, but entirely 


A little gathering of friends had just dispersed it 


ILLUSTRATED 


! 
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the summer dark, and, in some unaccountable man 
ner, Minnie had allowed herself to be carried away 
with them, then was coaxed along farther, under 
Yonge 
themselves alone 
burned low and 
ripples of moonlight on 


promise of sume one’s going home with her. 
Ivison and Valeria Gair found 


the parlor, where the lights leat 


shadows tripped across silver 
seemed uneasy, then 


he 


the floor. One instant the man 
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ReETICENCE is a valuable power, but one in the use 
of which great discretion is required ; and it loses all 
its dignity as soon as it is practised without a sufficient 
Rash words are scarcely more dangerous, and 


are generally much less unwholesome, than capricious 


cause, 


silences. And few words can attain to the harmonious 


nobility of a rightly placed and perfectly open silence. 
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LENOX DARE: 


THE WOMAN SHE WAS.* 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
CHAPTER XII. 

(PIE lights from the cottage parlor streamed out 
into the road. Guy Fosdick could see through 
the open windows the single occupant of the 

room, @ lady-boarder, who sat reading by the table. 

He recognized the profile at a glance. It was that of 

i lady whom he had known from boyhood, and who 

frequently visited at his house. She had come down 

to the sea the week before, and-was staying under the 

Guy had met Mrs. 

He had intro- 


same roof with Lenox Dare 
Endicott several times at the cotlage 
duced Lenox to her. 

In a moment he saw the girl enter the room. The 
idy, he thought, must have called to her as she 
passed the door. She gave her a letter. And as 
Lenox took this, and was turning away, Mrs. Endi- 
ott detained her with some remark. 

All this passed in a few seconds. But in that brief 
ume Guy Fosdick, standing in the moonlit road, just 
s Lenox had left him, with a tumult of shame and 
lespair, of desperation, and something which, if it 
was not love, resembled that emotion more ne arly 


than anything he had ever f lt before in those few 


noments Guy Fosdick had come to a sudden resolve 
He never could have formed it in any other mood 
it any other moment of his life. But Lenox’s terri- 


ble words were still ringing in his ears—through his 


soul. The dread lest they were true, half-madd: 
If he could 


himeelf, to the unive ree 


ned 


him. nly prove them false to her, to 
For at that awful moment 
seemed as though he 


g stood there transfixed, 


branded—he whose chief pride and loftiest aim had 
hitHerto been to be a gentleman—after his code and 
kind—and now, in a moment, his masque of conceits 
and vanities had fallen, and he saw something that 
made him recoil: 


ourage and manliness he had at bottom take up arms 


something that made whatever 
igainst it. 

There was, after all, a better side to this Guy Fos- 
dick than the one I ha 
At least once in his life h 
of that time, his thought 
each other, as the leap of 


ve all along been showing you. 
proved it. In the tumult 

and his purpose followed 
the thunderbolt follows the 
flash of the lightning. 

Lenox Dare had almost reached the door, when 
there came a sudden knock, and the next instant Guy 
Fosdick was in the room, His face was livid, but 
every line was set with some life-and-death resolve 
And the sudden sight of him, and the command in 
his eyes, made the girl stand still, partly in amaze- 
ment and partly in a dread of what was coming 

She had not long to wait 
lady at the table, and, bowing to her, said in a voice 


Guy approached the 
steady and clear as voices only are when they speak 
from the soul: “ Mrs. Endicott, you have known me 


from my boyhood, and I believe you have always re- 
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DARE. 
garded me as an honorable man—as one who would 
kee p his word ?” 

“T certainly never had any doubt there, Mr. Fos- 
dick,” answered the lady, a good deal startled, but 
with her usual graciousness of manner. 

“Then, Mrs. Endicott, you will believe | mean 
what I say when I declare in your presence that | 
desire to make this young lady, Miss Lenox Da 
my wife; and that I am ready te marry her to-nigh 
if she will consent to take me, and if you wil! 
present to witness our union.” 

For a little while, Mrs. Endicott was too dumb 
founded to open her lips. She sat still, staring fror 
one young face to the other. At last the blank ama; 
ment cleared up a little in her eyes, and she sa 
turning to Le nox, and resuming the half. patron zing 
air whic n had become ner ond nature with her My 
dear, you heard what Mr. Fosdick has just said 
is your place to reply to him.” 

Lenox moved forward a step; her face was dead 


pale. It had been so when she entered the ro 
Mrs. Endicott 
one of her imprudent walks. 





thought the girl was worn out w 
She had recovered f 
the bewilderment into which Guy’s sudden entranet 
had thrown her; and she seemed perfectly cal: 
though her heart was throbbing “ ildlv, and her v 
seemed charged with leaping fir 
She looked Guy in the face steadily is sh i 
done out there in the moonlight. 


“Mr. I 


few moments ago. 


} i 


osdick,” she said, “you had my 


I have no word to add, not 


retrac nly « not compel me to repeat what 
ther 

Phere was a little sharp entreaty in the last w 
The dreadful excitement was beginning to 
soul and body. 

The young man was himself under too grea 


strain of excitement to prolong the interview He 


had done what he could. He walked to the 


without uttering a word Then he turned to tl 
elder woman and said You at least, Mrs. Endicot 

| + 4 é ‘ rei - 
believe that I have to-night, in good h, otfere 


my heart and hand to Lenox Dar 
“| have nota doubt ot it. Mr. Fosdic k. answered 


to hersell s 


th 


re lady; but she thought 
all her life been so nearly stunned as during the st 


had never in 
moments. 

When he had reached the door, Guy turned and 
looked at 


his eyes meant 


Lenox She knew what the entreat n 


There was a new look in his ice, 
that he had proved 


In that higher 


too—the exultant consciousness 
himself a man of courage and honor 
mood to which he had risen, he did not even blench 
“What 


breeze this affair will make one of these « ays in 


when the thought flashed across him: 
certain Boston circles! Mrs. Endicott will never be 
able to hold her tongue 

Lenox did not stir to the dumb ¢ ntreaty of those 
eyes. Then Guy bowed to her and went out. 

Mrs. Endicott spoke now, with the air of one whose 
years and position gave her a certain authority 
“My dear, the young man wishes to speak with y 
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After the offer he has just made you, you cannot | 
refuse so small a favor.” 
| 


A shadow of doubt and pain wavered for a moment 
over Lenox’s face. 
and went out. 


Then, without a word, she rose 


Guy had not reached the gate when he heard the | 
door open; and, turning, he saw Lenox standing on 
the threshold, He came back instantly. 

“Thank you for coming, Lenox,” he said, grate- | 
fully and eagerly. 

And then the two stood still a moment, and they 
looked in each other’s faces; and each knew that it 
was for the last time. 

“ Will you not do me this one last grace, Lenox ?” 
said Guy, speaking solemnly and earnestly. “ Will 
you not tell me you believe I was in earnest in what 
I said to-night—that you believe, in spite of—what 
you know, there was a better side to me, and that | 
was ready to dare and to live all that I said?” 

There was a little pause. Into the stillness her 
voice came, shaken a good deal, and hardly above a 
whisper: “I believe you were in earnest, Guy Fos- 
dick. I shall always try to remember that when I 
think of you +3 

The tears actually shone in the young fellow’s eyes. 

“If you will once more shake hands with me, 
Lenox Dare, 


it will be for the last time!’’ he said. 


Again she wavered a moment. Then she said very 
solemnly: “If you will promise from this hour to 
end all acquaintance with that man—if you will 
promise that you and he shall be as the dead to each 
other, I will shake hands with you.” 

“T give you my word and my oath, Lenox,” he 
answered, 

She placed her soft palm in his 
It seemed to him that he felt the shudder that 
even then thrilled it; but he held it a moment closely, 


was! 


and looked in her face as he had never looked in the 
face of woman before; and then, without another 


word, he went away, through the wet grass in the} 
|at this reply. 


summer moonlight. 

Lenox Dare went to her own room, and sat down 
Mrs. 
Endicott, when she came up-stairs a little later, found 


in the flood of moonlight by the window. 


Something in the attitude of that 


She had 


the girl here. 
young, solitary figure struck the woman. 
come up-stairs now impelled partly by curiosity, 
partly by some generous feeling. The scene she had 
witnessed between the young people had quite startled 
her out of her u Mrs. Endicott’s 
own life had been smooth, and shielded, and pros- 
perous. Her soft, gray curls shaded cheeks which 
still held bloom enough for their owner to be vain of 
She was not fitted, either by nature or ex- 


sual decorous calm. 


them. 
perience, to enter into Lenox’s feelings; but she told 
herself that the young girl needed, at this critical 
point of her life, some judicious and friendly adviser. 
Mrs. Endicott set a high estimate on her own qualifi- 
cations for that e. Then she had taken a certain 
liking to Lenox. The girl’s sparkling, joyous spirits 
had attracted the woman. Mrs. Endicott had | 
daughters of her own, too, and what faint, maternal 
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| into your affairs.” 


| the young man’s offer. 


How cold it | 


instincts she had to spare for anything outside of 
herself, were now quickened, She came in with a 
soft tap at the door, with a slight rustle of her dress, 
and seated herself at the foot of the bed, a little way 


| from Lenox. 


“My dear child,” she began, answering the startled 
look in the girl’s eyes, “I have no curiosity to pry 
The lady had no idea this little 
tactful opening was a falsehood. “ But I cannot re- 
frain from coming up here to give you the counsel of 
one old enough to be your mother. I cannot, of 
course, imagine the motives which made you refuse 
There could, at least, be no 
question of his earnestness in this matter. Girls of 
your age are sometimes rash—blind to their own best 
Had you taken time to reflect, you might 
not have made up your mind so absolutely. Young 
people are always liable to misunderstandings, to 
take mortal offense on very slight grounds. You 
ought not to act hastily where s0 much is at stake for 


interests. 


yourself, Miss Dare.” 

Before she came up-stairs, Mrs. Endicott had pic- 
tured to herself the dismay of the Fosdicks had they 
witnessed the scene which had occurred in the low- 
roofed parlor. She had told herself she would be on 
her guard—she would assume no responsibility at 
this critical juncture; but she was too eager to get at 
adhere closely to her 


the heart of Lenox’s secret to 
programme. 
Then Lenox’s voice 


little silence. 


came through the moonlight, almost like a ery—a cry 


There was a 


of pain and of passionate determination: “ Nothing 
can make any difference between us, Mrs. Endicott. 
14 


Nothing can make me change—what I said to-night. 
It ‘is all settled forever ! 

She could not lay bare her heart to this soft-voik ed, 
Wild 


Lenox Dare, could not have torn the secret of that 


fine-mannered lady, horses, it seemed to 
afternoon from her lips. 
Mrs. Endicott felt a gi 


She was 


xl deal bathed and chagrined 
a woman of much im 
agination, but as she gazed at Len 


her mind to account for 


not 
x a thousand ex- 
travagant theories arose in 
this singular behavior. 

A sudden sense came over her of the grand fortune 
that had fallen to this girl, and that she was so im- 
periously thrusting aside. Mrs. Endicott was quite 
ignorant of Lenox’s history beyond the few facts she 
had learned in their brief conversations; but she did 
know that a splendid matrimonial prize had fallen to 
her lot, and an honest impulse of pity for her rash- 
ness and ignorance in rejecting her rare fortune im- 
pelled the lady to speak again. ‘‘ What if it were one 
of my own girls ?” she thought 

“My dear,” she said again, and this time there was 
a touch of genuine feeling in the lady’s voice, “you 
are very young, and you know so little of the world, 
that you can have no idea what you are putting away 
from you when you refuse an offer of marriage from 
Guy Fosdick. He is the heir of one of the oldest, 
and wealthiest, and proudest families in Boston. 
There is not a girl in all his wide circle of acquaint- 
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LENOX 





ance who would not feel herself honored by the pro- 
posal he has just made you. Then think of all he is 
in himself—cultured, high-bred, a perfect gentleman 
in manner and feeling. Why the beauties and belles 
of his own set are half-wild over him; and you treat 
this gallant lover, this honorable gentleman, with 
cool disdain! You cannot realize what you are 
doing. I have daughters of my own; and I speak 
to you, my dear, as I would to one of them. You 
may live to see your mistake when it is too late.” 

Mrs. Endicott’s speech was the echo of Guy Fos- 
dick’s in the moonlit road. The voices of the two 
seemed almost, to Lenox’s excited imagination, to 
mingle into one. She could not be angry with Mrs 
Endicott as she had been with Guy Fosdick, when 
he sought to move her in a more impassioned strain, 
but with the same arguments. 

“Don’t, oh, don’t!” groaned out Lenox, and in- 
voluntarily she lifted her hands with a swift, suppli- 
cating gesture. The next moment, however, she 
forced herself to be calm. She turned to the lady, 
and looked her in the face with bright, unflinching 


eyes, “J understand it all, Mrs. Endicott,” she said. 


“You mean to be very kind; but you must forgive | 


me for asking you not to say any more. It cannot 


change anything—it can only pain me.” 


She said this with such an air of quiet, womanly | 


dignity, that Mrs. Endicott could hardly recognize 
her for the girl she had hitherto known. 
was no more to be said. The lady made some gracious 


apologies, and rustled out of the room, dreadfully | 


puzzled and baffled. 


When Mrs. Endicott was alone once more, she was | 


quite amazed at her own indiscretion. She con- 


gratulated herself that the Fosdicks would never | 


know what she had said that night. She would 
have given those proud people mortal offense had 
she forwarded by word or act such a misalliance as 
they would have regarded Guy’s marriage with 
Lenox Dare. 

When Austin Kendall called at young Fosdick’s 
door the next morning, he learned that Guy had left 


Hampton by the earliest train. The man’s profound 


amazement at this news was succeeded by a feeling of | 


intense mortification and rage. 
“ What the devil,” he asked himself, ‘‘ had made 


the young fellow clear out without a word or sign?” | 


Kendall had told himself, as he rose that morning, 
that “the game was in his hands.” He saw now 
that it had slipped out of them in some mysterious 
fashion. As he realized this, there was an ugly flash 
in the eyes of the baftled villain, and a fierce twist of 
the mouth under his black moustache. 

Austin Kendall made up his mind with an oath to 
get out of Hampton by the next train. He never 
learned, though he did his best to find out, what was 
at the bottom of Guy’s sudden departure that morn- 
ing. He only knew that young Fosdick had dropped 
him forever. 

No doubt before many days had elapsed, Guy was 
glad that Lenox had not taken him at his word. 
Fascination, remorse, all the strong emotions of the 


But there 





DARE. 





hour, had hurried him into an offer of marriage. 
But when, in a calmer mood, he looked back on the 
events of that night; above all, when time and 
absence had weakened the charm which had exer- 
cised such a magic influence over him, young Fosdick 
must have flinched at the thought of all his rash, 
romantic marriage would have involved. He must 
have pictured to himself the family consternation 
and wrath, the jests of the club, the gossip of the 
| world; and he must have felt secretly relieved that 
| he was not called to pay the price which his mar- 
| riage with Lenox Dare would have cost him. 

All the same, Guy Fosdick never doubted that, in 
| the moment when he stood wincing under the scorn 
|and wrath of the high-souled girl, he had felt ‘the 
|noblest impulse of his life, he had been something 





better and nobler than he would ever be again. 

| In later years, the prosperous, courted man of the 
| world would recall that story of his youth—a story 
| he never repeated even to the beautiful, fashionable 
| woman he had married—he would feel the stir— 
| what.man does not at times ?—of nobler possibilities 
| within him. Some pale ghost of an ideal, wronged 
and perished, would rise before him, and while he 
smoked his cigar or sipped his claret, he would say 
|to himself: “If that girl had married me, I should 
be a different man to-day.” 

+ He was probably mistaken. A man who has the 
right stuff in him will prove it, without a woman to 
| help him. 


} —_— 


CHAPTER XIII. 
(en letter which Mrs. Endicott had given Lenox, 
brought glad tidings. Mrs. Mavis and her son 
intended to be at Hampton within three days. No 
| tidings could have been so welcome. But the days 
|as they dragged over her seemed endless to Lenox 


| Dare. She was alone now; even Mrs. Endicott had 


| . 
| gone; and Lenox was left by the sea, to the solitude 
jand pain of her own thoughts, to the misery of a 


mood that for awhile robbed the world of its bricht- 


ness and joy. 

You would not have known the girl—silent, list- 
‘less, brooding—for the happy, radiant creature of 
weeks before ; she hardly knew herself; she seemed a 
changed being to her own consciousness. Soul and 
body reacted with slow painfulness from the shock 


they had received. 

Nature, too, seemed at this time to be in mysteri- 
ous sympathy with Lenox’s mood. After weeks of 
| almost unvarying brightness, the wind veered, a 
| long, easterly storm drove in upon the coast; one 
| gray, lowering cloud hung over sea and land. Lenox 
| came and went those days regardless of wind or rain, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


|her eyes shining at times in a bright, scared way. 
The people at the house did not know what to make 
| of her. They attributed the change in her to loneli- 
| ness and homesickness, and did their best, with im- 
perfect success, to cheer her. She wandered off in 
the sea-mists, that clung thick and gray along the 
shore, and listened to the angry tramp of the waves 
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on the 
a 


despair seemed to rise from the deep heart of the | 


ocean. Through all the wild tumults of the storm, 
she caught the wail of an awful secret, of an infinite 


sorrow ! 


dering about among the mists with the wet hair | 
blown about her cheeks, and the strange, shocked | 


look in her bright eyes. 


ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


She had, at times, an uncanny look, wan- | 


She had hardly in her life known the sensation of 


fear; but 
with a sudden terror, half fancying she heard foot- 
steps behind her, or the fiendish ring of Austin Ken- 


there were times now when she started | 


dall’s laugh as she had heard it that night in the} 


arbor. Even the memory of it made the girl shudder 
from head to foot, and she would hurry home, and 
reach her room, panting with haste and fright, and 
shut herself up there for hours. She tried to read, to 
divert herself in all sorts of ways, packing and un- 
packing her trunk several times a day, in order to 
escape from her thoughts and memories; but the 
horror was too recent; she could not put away what 
atill hung in the very air about her. 

But even that time Lenox 
misery was not for herself. Despite the quivering of 
nerves, the wild terror that at moments overcame 
her, felt her deepest soul that she had 
escaped; the snare had been set, the toils prepared 
She thanked God for that, 
Sut the awful 


at Dare’s sharpest 


r 
[ 


he 
she in 
in vain for their victim. 
almost with every breath she drew. 


sands, to the thunder of the storm far out at ments, each felt a secret longing for the home among 
Voices of wrath and pain, cries of agony and the hills that waited for them in its sunny quiet; but 


it was Lenox who, in the midst of the counsel, broke 
| out suddenly: “I don’t want to see any new places, 
There is nothing in the world like Briarswild. Let 
us go back there at once.” 

“And we will carry out our old programme, or 
make a new one, next autumn,” rejoined Ben, in a 
| tone whose cheerfulness showed how he accepted 
Lenox’s ultimatum. 

The next day they started for Briarswild. 

Lenox had been home for a week. Among 
familiar scenes, in the midst of the old, happy life, 
the girl gradually came to herself. Her bright, 
healthy nature shook off the nightmare which had 
hung around her, and she was once more the centre 


at 


| of life and joy in the household. 

Yet Lenox Dare was conscious of a change in her- 
self—one that must last through all her life. That 
terrible hour behind the little sea-arbor, was a gulf 
which separated her past from her present. An 


| awful knowledge had come to her in a moment. She 


thought was forever coming up that, as Austin Ken- | 


dall was in the world, so there must be other mon- 
sters after his kind, and there were other lives to be 
spoiled—young, innocent lives like her own! It was 
this thought which made the bitterest anguish of 
those three days by the sea, and which made her feel 
the world could never be the same happy world it 


had been before. 


At the end of the three days, Mrs. Mavis and Ben | 


returned. 
a cry of joy 


When Lenox saw the dear faces, she gave | 
not very loud, but it was one that might | 


have come from a lost child, who, after long wander- | 


ings and perils, catches a glimpse of its home among 
distant trees. 

In her first gladness, Lenox could see that Mrs. 
Mavis looked pale and worn. In a little while the 
girl had learned the secret of her friend’s protracted 
absence. 
aunt had grown rapidly worse, and had died during 
their visit. She had withheld the tidings, lest they 
should add a deeper shade to Lenox’s loneliness. 
Her letters, overflowing with life and brightness, had 
gone far to allay the anxiety which both had felt for 
the young girl they had left behind in a world utterly 
new to her. 

The time which the three had intended to be absent 
was now nearly gone. The varied little programme 
of travel and sight-seeing had all been spoiled. 
was no time to visit the great northern cities, while 
they lay parched with dust and sweltering with mid- 
summer heats 


fresh scenes. While they debated their next move- 


It} 


| her back from some impending evil. 


After the arrival of her relatives, Ben’s | 


could never again be the young girl who had gone 
down to the sea in happy ignorance that summer 
afternoon. 

One day, when Mrs. Mavis awoke from a short 
nap, she found Lenox sitting on a low stool by the 
lounge. A grave look in the girl’s eyes startled the 
woman. 

“What is it, dear?” she asked, sitting up suddenly 

“Something happened to me while 1 was at Hamp- 
ton 

“That was what Ben said when he first saw you,” 
“] thought it was nothing but 


something you do not know.” 


answered the mother. 
your staying so long all alone in that strange place.” 

“No, it was not that,” answered Lenox, in a low, 
solemn voice. “I have been waiting all this time to 
tell you; because, while it was so near, I could not 
speak of it.” 

“Was it so serious as that, Lenox?” asked Mrs. 
Mavis, a good deal startled by the girl’s manner. 

An hour after she had asked that question Mrs. 
Mavis knew the whole story. 

After Lenox began talking, the woman suddenly 
put her arm about the girl as though she would hold 
The grasp 

Mrs. Mavis did not 
She was not a woman 


tightened as the story went on 
once interrupt it by a word. 
given to cries and hysterics; but as she realized what 
peril had menaced the young girl she loved with the 
heart of a mother, you can enter into her feelings 
better than I can write them. . 
“Oh, can you ever forgive me?” said Lenox, her 
voice breaking suddenly from its calmness into a 
passionate sob as she concluded. She had pondered 
her acquaintance with Guy Fosdick until girlish 
indiscretion began to seem heinous in her own eyes. 
“ Lenox,” said Mrs. Mavis, in her tenderest voice, 


| it is only myself whom I shall find it hard to for- 


Nobody was just now in a mood for | 


give.” 
Lenox’s eyes flashed a look of amazement through 
their tears. 
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| 
“T let you go out into the world, my child, ignorant 


and innocent, as though it were a Garden of Eden. 
I should have warned you of the wickedness of men, 
of the perils that were lurking all around you. But 
I hated to spoil your artless simplicity. It was 
lovely to me as the bloom on my roses. My poor 
child, what a price you have paid for my mistake!” 

Lenox became, in her turn, the comforter, 

“You meant it all for the best, dear Mrs. Mavis 
I ought to have seen clearer for myself. What a 
blind folly it all seems now on my part.” 

She said these words half to herself. Mrs. Mavis 
was saying the same to her own soul; for Lenox had 
written with perfect frankness of her acquaintance 
with Guy Fosdick, and of all the new interests and 
pleasures he had brought into her life. 

Perhaps, under other circumstances, Mrs. Mavis 
would have felt some uneasiness at this growing 
intimacy ; but, absorbed with anxiety for the sick wo- 
man, she was heartily thankful that Lenox had found 
something to brighten those lonely days by the sea- 
shore. She could not forgive herself for her fatuity. 

She began to realize for the first time that Lenox 
was no longer a child. She had actually had an offer 
of marriage! Whatever else he had done, Guy Fos- 
lick must have made that in good faith. But Mrs. 
Mavis saw that Lenox had returned to Briarswild as 
heart and fancy-free as when she left it. There could 
be no mistaking her recoil at the memory of those 
three weeks’ intimacy with young Fosdick. Mrs. 
Mavis thanked God that the stranger, with his fine 
talk and elegant manners, had not wiled away the 
heart of her darling. 

Ben Mavis saw that something was the matter. 
His mother had a startled, distrait look, such as he 
had never seen in her face before, and every little 
while she would turn and gaze at Lenox with tender, 
wistful eyes—at times he fancied with some terror in 
them. Young Mavis was wonderfully keen. He 
had, as his mother’s remark proved, an instinct when 
he met Lenox on his return to Hampton, that all had 
not gone well with her. But that fancy had almost 
vanished from his mind as the girl brightened into 
her old self when they were once more at Briarswild. 
His old suspicions now returned with fresh vividness. 
For the first time, too, he began to associate the 
change he had perceived in Lenox with young Fos- 
dick. She had written with as much freedom to him 
as to his mother about the agreeable acquaintance 
she had formed so oddly on the rocks; and Ben had 
felt honestly glad that “the fellow had turned up in 
the nick of time!’ 

It struck him now, however, that she had never 


voluntarily alluded to her new acquaintance since 


she had returned home. Ben had expected to meet 
young Fosdick, and was surprised to learn from 
Lenox that he had been gone several days. He re- 
membered all this now as he pondered his mother’s 
singular manner. 

The next time the two were alone tégether, Ben 
startled the woman by saying suddenly: “ Mother, 
something has happened to Lenox !” 


DARE. 


“ How do you know that, Ben?” asked his mother, 
quite thrown off her guard. 

“ Because I saw and mentioned it when we first 
Whatever the trouble is I 
am confident that fellow, young Fosdick, is at the 


returned to Hampton 
bottom of it!” 

“Q Ben!” exclaimed his mother, and then she 
was silent. But the tone of her exclamation virtu- 
ally admitted everything. Mrs. Mavis had been 
taken unawares. But she reflected now that Ben’s 
suspicions were aroused, it was best he should know 
the truth. She was confident, too, that Lenox would 
acquiesce in her judgment. 

As young Mavis listened to his mother’s story, a 
terrible storm shook his soul. Wrath, horror, pity, 
by turns possessed him There were moments when 
the soft-hearted young fellow set his jaws with the 
dark fury of a savage. He had never been possessed 
by such a demon of rage. His eyes blazed—he 
panted to spring upon Austin Kendall, and, in one 
instant, throttle the breath out of the villain—he 
longed to lay his hands on Guy Fosdick in blows 
that would have left their mark on his dainty flesh 
to the last hour of his life: he walked the room—a 
savage vengeance, a murderous passion suddenly 
sprung to life in one who was tender as a woman to 
every animal that knew him for its master. 

Even his mother did not dream of the storm that 
It was not of the kind that finds 
relief in words, She saw him pace the room with 


was raging in him. 
set jaws and blazing eyes. Sometimes she heard a 
low half-groan, half-growl, from his lips. But she 
was herself too agitated by the events she was relat- 
ing to be fully conscious of her son’s excitement. 

He could not bear that even his mother should see 
him while the storm was tearing his soul—he left her 
soon after she had finished her story. “Sometime I 
shall be able to talk this devil’s work all over with 
you, but not now,” he muttered, as he went away. 
She had 
just come in from out-doors, and was humming some 
light tune to herself. Her face was full of light 
She had felt happier ever since she had told Mrs. 
Mavis. 


In the hall he ran suddenly upon Lenox 


Ben stood still, and stared at her in a kind of 


stunned way. When she caught the look in his eyes, 
the smile with which she had glanced up at him 
faded. 
“O Ben, has your mother told you?” she gasped, 
her thought leaping at once to the truth. 
| For an instant her cheeks, her whole face were one 
| vivid scarlet. The next moment she turned very 
| white: she drew close to him. 
| “Are you angry with me, Ben--do you blame 
me?” she cried out, with a sharp, appealing cry. 
“No, Lenox,” he said, in a low voice, “I do not 
| blame you.” And he laid his hand softly on her 
| hair. 
At that instant something surged through him 
| which made the strong man weak, something before 
| which his fierce wrath died within him. A sudden 
| tenderness shook his whole being. He knew now 
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that the rage which had been a devouring fire within | at Hampton Beach. Briarswild had indeed been to 





him had been for Lenox’s sake—not for his own— | this girl a Paradise in all the wide wilderness of the 


knew that he loved the young girl who stood there, 
not dreaming of his feeling, with all the tenderness 
and passion of his young manhood ! 

It came upon him so suddenly that he grew weak 
asa woman. His heart throbbed wildly and his lips 
trembled when he tried to speak. He smiled down 
on her, and something in the look of his eyes—they 
were wonderfully frank, bright eyes—touched Lenox’s 
heart. 

But he left her, without saying a word, and 
plunged blindly into the deep, shadowy lane at the 
back of the house. 


One evening, a week from that time, Ben Mavis | 


and Lenox Dare came out to walk the piazza. It 
was a sultry night. A faint wind sometimes stirred 
the leaves and then died away in the silence. A 
golden rim of new moon had hung for a few moments 
above the hills, and then sunk away, leaving the 
night to the glory of the stars in a cloudless, mid- 
summer sky. 

There had been no further allusion between them 
to what had happened at the sea-shore. Mrs. Mavis 
had explained to Lenox her motives for acquainting 
her son with the story. The girl’s reply at once set 
at rest any lurking anxiety she might have felt 
about betraying another’s secret. 

“When I saw he knew, I was glad of it. You 
acted for the best, dear Mrs. Mavis, as you always do.” 

But the thought of what Lenox had barely escaped 
was never absent from the heart of the mother and 
son. 

The young people walked awhile almost in silence. 
They listened to the loitering of winds, to all the 
soft sounds that broke the stillness of the midsum- 
mer night. The flowers that lay among the dews 
breathed their sweetness into the air. 

At last Lenox spoke: “It must be terribly hot 
down in the valleys to-night, Ben.” 

“It must be just that, Lenox.” 

“ How glad I am we are up here in the cool of the 
hills! O Ben, Briarswild is the one place in the 
world—I never want to go away from it again.” 

He felt the sudden shudder that thrilled her, he 
knew what was in her thought. 

“Do you really feel like that, Lenox ?” he asked, 
hardly knowing that he spoke. 

“Can you doubt it?” she answered, softly, half- 
reproachfully, “ knowing, as you do, what Briarswild 
has been to me?” 

There was another little silence. Her question 
had brought up a host of crowding thoughts and 
memories to Lenox Dare. She remembered the 
night when she first stood, a friendless, houseless 
wanderer, on that piazza. She remembered the out- 
stretched hands, the tender welcome that had met 
her, the love and care that had nursed her back to 
life and hope, and that in all these years had never 
failed her; she remembered what the world outside 
had been to her—the miseries she had fled from at 
Cherry Hollows, the dangers that had hunted her 


| world, 


Her heart glowed in that hour with unutterable 
gratitude and tenderness toward the two who had 
made the joy and gladness of her young life. 

Ben Mavis was thinking, too—thoughts that made 
his strong heart shake—thoughts that Lenox’s words 
had awakened in him. Why should he not tell her 
now that this Briarswild which she loved waited for 
her—that if she would only say the word, she should 
be its proud young mistress from that hour. 

No doubt Lenox would have been greatly startled 
—she had never dreamed of Ben Mavis in the light 
of a lover—but he was the only man in the world for 
whom she cared. There could be little doubt had he 
asked her at that moment, what her answer would 
have been. 

Even Ben Mavis, who was not vain, had that night, 
and ever afterward, few misgivings as to the fate his 
offer would have met. In his immost soul he felt 
assured that he might have led Lenox Dare from 
that midsummer night of stars and flowers, he might 
have stood with her before his mother and said: 
“This is your future daughter-in-law !” 

And he knew the woman would have welcomed the 
girl—would have blessed them both with joyful tears. 

While he was pondering he found Lenox had 
slipped from his side. She was back again almost 
before he had time to realize her absence 

He could seein the dim light that she carried in 
her hand a freshly blossomed tea-rose. It was the 
solitary flower that had bloomed on a bush he had 
planted for her in the spring. She had watched with 
eagerness the opening of this one rare flower. She 
knew Ben’s liking for tea-roses. In her grateful, 
loving thoughts of him she had suddenly darted off 
to pluck for him her one precious blossom. 

“Wait a moment, Ben!” she said, stopping him in 
the square of light that shone out from the hall. 
She bent down and fastened the flower in the button- 
hole of his light coat. Then she looked up suddenly 
in his face, and he saw the smile in her great, radiant 
eyes. 

A wave of overpowering tenderness swept through 
him. A mighty impulse almost overmastered him. 
He leaned forward, he opened his lips tospeak. The 
next instant he would jhave caught that girlish 
figure and held it with passionate tenderness to his 
heart. 

What stayed him? To this day Ben Mavis could 
not tell. Was there any subtle, counter influence at 
work? Did any warning whisper come through the 
soft, midsummer night about him? It was the great 
pivotal moment of his destiny and hers. 

For some mysterious reason Ben Mavis paused at 
that instant. He mastered by a strong effort the im- 
pulse that was urging him to speak—to seize her in 


| his strong, tender arms. 


“ Another time will do so well,” he said to him- 
self; and in a moment he thanked her, with a voice 
that shook a little, for the flower she had brought him. 
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Yet all the time he was wondering what had with- | and attractiveness and entreat you with the alluring 
held him from speaking. He always wondered when | voice of the siren to visit them—but none, no, not one 


he looked back on that night and saw how his own | can show such picturesque beauty, such wild, roman- 


fate and Lenox [are’s had trembled in the balance; | tic splendor, such a wealth of nature in her freshest 

but—a little for his‘own sake, a great deal more for | forms, as can the Switzerland of America. “No 

hers—there never came a time when Ben Mavis re- | lovelier landscape meets the traveler's eye’ than the 

gretted that he had not spoken region of Pennsylvania traversed by the Lehigh 

Concluded in next number. Valley Railroad. 

We will take the mornipg train on the North 

WHERE SHALL | GO? Pennsylvania Railroad from Berks Street depot, and 

— by noon-time shall be far away up in the heart of the 

OT more regularly does the warm season recur | coal regions. Leaving the depot, we traverse the 
than does the desire, begotten of it, to get | northern section of the city about a mile east of tl 

4° away from home, to throw everything aside, if} old York Road, pass, in turn, Fort Washington and 

only for a day or two, and go off somewhere. The | the picturesque scenes of the Wissahickon, whiz past 


increasing facilities for travel, 










the establishment of numer- 
ous attractive resorts at ever) 
point where nature has offered 
a mingling of the accessible 
and picturesque, and the en- 
hanced appreciation of the 
value of an annual period of 
relaxation in the popular 
mind, all these have combined 
of late years to send every- 
body off on some sort of a 
summer trip, from the school- 
teacher or elerk, with their 
simple visit of a week to some 
quiet rural abode, to the luxu- 
rious millionaire taking his ~ 
wife and six handsome daugh- § 
ters, with their dozen Saratoga 
trunks, for an all summer’s 
round of Mauch Chunk, Wat- 
kins’sGlen and Niagara Falls. 

And so it is, that when the § 
breath of June steals in 
through the casement, the 
clerk jumps down from his 
high stool, the teacher closes 
her books, the editor throws 
aside his quill, the merchant § 
forgets his ledger, the clergy- 
man asks for his vacation, the 
lawyer grows weary of the 
court-room, and each, picking 4 
up his or her valise, draws a % 
long breath, heaves a sigh— 
the pent-up feelings of a long 
winter's toil—and exclaims in [ 
a tone that admits of no 
doubt or denial, “I must go 
on a summer excursion some- 
where.” 

And so they must. But 
then there comes up to each, first of all, that import- | the stations at Coopersburg, Center Valley and Bin- 
ant, and it must be confessed, very pertinent inquiry, | gin, glance for a moment, as we pass, at Hellertown, 
“Where shall I go?” | and in a few moments more, catch glorious glimpses 

This question we would, in all earnestness, answer | of the majestic hills skirting the valley] of the 
as follows, Other sections may boast their charm | Lehigh, and almost before we know it find Zourselyes 
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at a standstill at the depot at Bethlehem. Very | the enterprising proprietor of which, Mr. J. 8 
soon after we have resumed our journey, we are | Wibirt, has leased the Gravity Road (Switchback 
fairly launched upon the Lehigh Valley Railroad.! for the coming season. Upon the arrival of every 
In afew minutes we come to the populous city of | train, he has coaches waiting to convey visitors to the 


MAUCH CHUNK. 


Allentown. Three miles beyond, we pass through | ‘foot of the first incline, and an excellent meal and 
Catasaqua, then on, on, until we reach the most truly | courteous attendants ready for them upon their return. 
picturesque town in the Union, Mauch Chunk. It} Continuing our journey, we find our way as before, 
lies in a narrow gorge between and among high hills, | following the devious windings of the Lehigh, amid 
its foot, as it were, resting on the romantic little] scenery so wild and lovely as to recall the descriptions 
Lehigh River, and its body stretching up the cliffs of} we have read in childhood of the mysterious Black 
themountain. The leading hotel isthe Mansion House, | Forest and Hartz Mountains of Germany. At 
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White Haven our Niagara Falls express train stops | 


for twenty minutes, enabling hungry passengers to 
regale themselves with a good country dinner, and 
prepare thus for a keener enjoyment of the beautiful 
scenery beyond. We stop for a minute, also, at 
Wilkesbarre, Pittston and Towanda. 

Crossing the Chemung we find ourselves in New 
York State, on the Susquehanna division of the Erie 
Railway at Waverly, a town of five thousand inhabit- 
ints. After a short rest, we travel rapidly westward 
in one of the palatial Pullman cars of the Erie ex- 
press train to Elmira, where it is well to stop a day to 
view Eldridge Park, one of the choicest bits of land- 
scape gardening to be found in America. Dr. 
Eldridge, a gentleman of large wealth, has laid out 
his estate, consisting of the grounds about his resi- 
dence, in princely style, with groves, lawns, terraces, 
fountains and statuary, all so tastefully commingled 
is to at once strike the visitor with their beauty and 
arrangement. The connection is made here for 


Watkins’s Glen, one of the natural beauties and curi- | 


osities to be found in the region traversed by the 
Erie Railway. The Glen is a vertical split or gorge, 
five or six hundred feet deep, in a bluff of solid rock 
through which a stream passes in successive falls. 

“So beautiful,” says Appleton, “did the late 
Secretary Seward consider this sylvan retreat, that he 
brought the whole diplomatic corps to visit it on the 
occasion of that tour in which he showed them the 
wonders of this country.” 

A ramble through Watkins’s Glen even at the 
height of a summer noonday, is ceol and delightful 
Passing through a series of alcoves, stairways and 
bridges, each ending in some delightful surprise, 
with some fresh beauty beyond it, one looks up at 
intervals from the darkened depths of the cleft in 
which he stands to see above—oh, how far above 
him !—the single, little, narrow strip of sky, which 
reminds him of the accustomed sights of the outer 
world, and tells him he is not quite in fairy land. 

From the summit of the mountain is had a superb 
view of Seneca Lake, the village of Watkins and 
miles in extent of surrounding country, making a 
picture of stirring interest and romantic beauty. The 
ascent of the mountain is easily accomplished, and no 
visitor to Watkins’s Glen should lose the oppor- 
tunity to witness the unrivaled view which it affords. 

Those summer birds of passage whose resting-place 
is Niagara Falls, shrug their shoulders at Watkins's 
Glen, and, via the Erie Railway, pass on to nature’s 
masterpiece. 

The Niagara River, the strait or link connecting 
the two great Makes, Erie and Ontario, though but 
thirty-four miles long, yet passes in that brief space 
through a tremendous struggle with the rock-ribbed 
battlements which line and traverse its current. In 
these thirty-four miles it makes a total descent of 
three hundred and thirty-four feet, fifty-one feet of 
which it accomplishes in the space of three-quarters 
of a mile in the rapids, which mark its approach to 
the terrible leap of nearly two hundred feet more— 
the world-renowned cataract of Niagara. 
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Over the great precipice has been pouring cease- 
lessly through the centuries of the past, with the 
deafening roar of a thousand thunders, a torrent of 
water three-fourths of a mile wide and twenty feet in 
depth, or an aggregate, it is calculated, of a hundred 
millions of tons per hour, 

No wonder that to this most sublime of natural 
shrines the untutored aborigines were wont to come 
yearly to worship the Great Spirit, and propitiate 
Him by the sacrifice of an Indian maiden, sent down 
on the current in a flower-laden canoe to her death 
in the terrible vortex; no wonder that they led 
thither the first missionaries who penetrated these 
wilds, and pointed in speechless awe to the mighty 
cataract; and no wonder that in these later days 
thousands and thousands of tourists from every part 
of this country and Europe annually make this spot 
their destination, and stand gazing in mute surprise, 
as did the savage and priest before them, at this 
wonder of the world. 

From the American side of the Falls, the visitor 
has access to the various rocky islands— Goat, 
Chapin’s, Luna and the Three Sisters—which break 
the face of the Falls, and enable him to overlook its 
very brink midway in the river’s current. 
this side, too, he descends to the Cave of the Winds, 
and may visit the Whirlpool and the Devil’s Hole. 

From the Canada side, opposite, which is reached 
by a wire suspension bridge, one thousand two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight feet long, may be viewed the 
magnificent sweep of the cataract known as the Horse- 
shoe Fall (one thousand nine hundred feet across), 
the Burning Spring, the historic village of Chippewa 
and the battle-field of Lundy’s Lane. 


From 


Or by a rail- 
road running on an inclined plane, from a point on 
the American side near the brink of the cataract, the 
visitor may descend to the river directly below the 
Falls, and looking upward at them from the deck of 
the ferry-boat which plies from shore to shore, may 
more than before realize the immensity and grandeur 
of the scene. 
sion and sense of admiration that a life-time will not 


It will leave in his memory an impres- 


serve to eradicate. 

The hotels at Niagara are large, numerous and 
well-conducted. Great precautions are now taken by 
the authorities to insure every convenience to sight- 
seers, and to prevent extortions and impositions. 

Thus we have briefly sketched out one of the most 
delightful summer trips that any one can take. Don’t 
fail to ride through by daylight, if you can, over the 


Erie Railway. There is so much to see by the way- 


side, so much to enjoy in the ease and comfort of the 


| cars, that he who has once traveled over this route 
| will never regret it, and will strongly desire to do so 
There is no railway company in this country 
which provides better accommodations for its patrons, 
or which keeps its passenger equipment in better 
| condition; and these facts contribute largely to the 


| wonderful increase of its business, and of the wide- 
spread estimation in which it is held. 
Friends, go and see some of the wonders of your 


W. A. 


| native land. 
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FAMILIAR BOTANY. 
INTER interrupted us in our study of the 
flowers. And now, as the time of floral love- 
liness is with us again, we may, perhaps, re- 


sume with profit our consideration of the beautiful | 


objects contemplated with delight by the true lover 
of nature. We left off at the end of the polypetalous 
division of exogenous plants. The monopetalous 
division will also present to us some of our old 
favorites. 

Just here it might be proper to state what is meant 
by a monopetalous, or gamopetalous flower. It is a 
flower having but one petal. But some may say: 
“We never saw a flower with only one petal.” Think 
a minute. “Why, yes,” exclaims one, “the calla 
lily!’ You are all off the track. 

The calla is not monopetalous—its snowy white 
“‘Jeaf” is not a petal at all, for it has no petals—it is 
a spatha. But the honeysuckle comes under this 
head. Yes, it really does. The corolla is mono- 
petalous, for it is all in one piece; and if you ex- 
amine the scallops, or clefts, you will see that you 
cannot separate them without tearing the blossom. 
Polypetalous flowers, then, will divide into distinct 
petals, monopetalous ones will not. 

And now we will consider the Caprifoliacea, or 
Honeysuckle Family. Most, though not all, of these 
plants are twining herbs, bearing clusters of fragrant 
flowers and fleshy berries. Lonicera, containing the 
honeysuckles and woodbines, is the leading genus in 
this group. Lonicera sempervirens is the trumpet- 
honeysuckle; Lonicera flava, the yellow honeysuckle. 
And closely resembling the honeysuckles, both in 
flowers and foliage, is the low shrub, Symphoricarpus 
racemosus, or snowberry. Sambucus canadensis is the 
well-known elderberry; and Viburnum lentago, its 
first cousin, the sheep-berry. The snow-ball of our 
lawns also belongs here; botanists call it Viburnum 
opulus. 

The Rubiacea, or Madder Family, is less interest- 
ing. It contains, however, two of our darlings of 
field and forest—the lovely innocence, or bluet, or 
Quaker lady (Houstonia cerulea), and the beautiful 
partridge-berry (Mitchella repens). The former, with 
its delicate blue stars, scattered in profusion over our 


vernal meadows, gives them the appearance of being | 


covered with snow; the latter, with its smooth, glossy 
leaves, its pure white, satiny flowers, and its bright 
scarlet berries, creeps abundantly under the pines 
and over the mosses of the deep woods. 

And now comes an immense family, a kingdom of 
itself—the Composite. Its members are mostly aro- 
matic, or tonic herbs, having the peculiar flowers 
known as compoun?. This is distinguished as being 
generally composed of two parts, the inner, or disc, 


and the outer, or ray, provided when matured with | 


egrets, or “ witches,” to waft the seed. Upon taking 
such a flower apart, we will see that it is made up of 
a multitude of aggregated jlorets, or little flowers, 
those of the disc usually differing somewhat from 
those of the ray. This order is too familiar to need 
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| detailed description; we will content ourselves by 
|merely mentioning that Helianthus annuus is the 
| sunflower; Anthemis nobilis, the chamomile; Leucan- 
themum vulgare, the ox-eye daisy ; and Cirsium lanceo- 
latum, the common thistle. 

And now for the elegant Heath Family, the 
Ericacer. Though its type is the little Scotch 
heather, it contains some of the most majestic mem- 
bers of the vegetable world, being mainly distin- 
guished by its full, gayly-colored, one-petaled corolla. 
Many of its genera are evergreens. Here we find 
the cranberry, the huckleberry, the whortleberry, the 
laurel, the rhododendron, the azalea and the pip- 
sissewa.  Epigewa repens is .the trailing arbutus; 
Gaultheria procumbens, the teaberry ; Vaccinium Penn- 
sylvanicum, the blueberry ; Kalmia angustifolia, the 
sheep-laurel; Monotropa uniflora, the waxen-white 
Indian pipe. 

The Schrophulariacee, or Figwort Family, is an 
important one. Plants belonging to it are noticeable 
for their lurid colors, peculiar odors and general 
woolly appearance. Some of them are poisonous. 
Every country child knows the tall, rough-looking 
mullein ( Verbascum thapsus), with its bright yeilow 
flowers and grayish, downy leaves, as also the gay 
butter-and-eggs (Linaria vulgaris). The speedwell 
tribe is very extensive, though insignificant in ap- 
pearance; perhaps the best known is the rather 
abundant trailing plant Veronica officinalis, with its 
clusters of tiny purple blossoms. The beautiful, wild 
fox-glove (Gerardia purpurea) belongs here, as does 
its deadly namesake, the Digitalis. 

The Labiate, or Mint Family, is one of the most 
valuable of all. The labiate, or lip-shaped flowers, 
and the pungent odors of this division, may be easily 
recognized ; we are all familiar with sage (Salvia), 
thyme (Thymus) and horehound (Marrubium). Men- 
tha piperita is the common peppermint; Hedeoma 
pulegioides, the pennyroyal; and Nepeta cataria, the 
catnip. 

The Convolvulaceez contains many beautiful, valu- 
able twining-plants, distinguished by a brilliant, 
funnel-shaped corolla. Of these, the sweet-potato 
and the jalap are of great utility, while the cypress 
and morning-glory vines are much esteemed as orna- 
ments in our gardens. The marks of generic differ- 
ence in this family are so slight, that we frequently 
find the same plant variously named. For instance, 
the common purple morning-glory is known as 
Ipomea purpurea, and Convolvulus purpureus; the 


scarlet morning-glory as Jpomea, or as Quamoclit 
coccinea, while the cypress-vine is designated as 
Ipomea quamoelit, and as Quamoclit vulgaris. Con- 
volvulus batatus and Ipomea bataloides are both ap- 
| plied to the sweet-potato. 

One more important tribe—the Solanaceae, or 
Nightshade Family. Like the Schrophulariacea, this 
| is distinguished by lurid flowers and acrid juices; in 
fact, most of its members are rank poisons. In com- 
| pany with the Jamestown weed and tobacco, one 

would scarce expect to find the valuable potato and 
tomato and egg-plant; but such is the case. Hyoscy- 
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amus niger is the henbane; Datura stramonium, the 
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ill-looking “jimpson ;” Nicotiana tabacum, the “ vile | 


weed.” ‘The “gals,” or capsules of the potato (Sola- 
num tuberosum), are said to be poisonous, while we all 
know that the juice must be pressed from the egg- 
plant (Solanum melongena) to make it safe to eat. 
We have often heard of the effects of the deadly 
nightshade (Atropa belladonna). 

A smaller order, but a beautiful one, is the Oleacea, 
or Olive Family, composed of tall, oily shrubs, with 
showy, fragrant flowers. The lilac (Syringa vulgaris), 
the privet (Ligustrum vulgare), and the various 
species of ash (Fraxinus), represent this tribe with 
us, while the olive (Olea) and the jessamine (Jas- 
minum) are the most noted of its representatives in 
other lands. 

We have omitted a few striking groups containing 
but a few members—as the Lobeliacee, with the gor- 
geous Lobelia cardinal-flower ; 
Campanulacee, the Campanula rotundifolia, or hare- 
bell; the Ebenacee, the Diospyros virginiana, or per- 


cardinalis, or the 


simmon ; the Bignoniacee, the Catalpa bignonioides, or 
catalpa-tree ; the Polemoniacea, the Phlox maculata, or 
phlox ; and the Gentianacea, the Gentiana crinita, or 
fringed gentian. But we may believe that we have 
covered pretty completely all the ground comprised 
within the second division of exogenous plants. So, 
then, let us try and remember what we have learned, 
and strive to apply it to the plants which we know 
so that we will be better prepared to take up the 
third, or apetalous division, passing thence to endogens 
and cryptogames. MARGARET B. Harvey. 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE, 


DROP of water that may be hung at the point 
of a pin, seeming to the naked eye, as it glis- 
tens in the sun, pure and apparently free from 

any substance, is seen by the aid of this wonderful 


instrument to be swarming with life in a myriad of 


forms, endowed with powers of motion, either frolick- 
ing about or searching for food. The motion of these 
animalcules is almost as various as their shapes. 
Some leap like a frog, others swim like a fish, others 
drag their bodies along slowly and lazily, some 
scarcely move at all. The minuteness of these crea- 
tures almost surpasses the conception of the human 
mind. One writer calculates that “the size of some 
insects in a drop of water is to that of a mite as the 
size of a bee to a horse! and a hundred others will 
not exceed the thickness of a single hair, and ten 


thousand of another species could occupy the space of 


a single grain of sand.” Does not this seem incredi- 


ble? And when you drink a tumbler of water, it is 


quite likely that you have swallowed thousands of 


Don’t be frightened ; they will 
The microscope has re- 


these little creatures. 
not in the least harm you! 
vealed in the air, too, just such living things as we 
find in such vast multitudes in the water. 

The human hair is a singularly beautiful thing to 
look at under the microscope. It consists of many 


point; the edges seem supplied with saw-like teeth. 
It is perfectly translucent, and marked with a great 
many irregular lines. You would scarcely believe it, 
but it is said that the bristles of the hog come nearer 
the human hair than that of any other animal’s, 
except that the lines are closer and no saw-teeth are 
visible. 

Under this instrument bees have slender, pointed 
hairs upon the head ; the yellow hairs which we can 
see with the naked eye upon the legs, turn out to be 
hard, horny sort of combs, used for gathering and 
storing the pollen of flowers. Besides this, the bee 
has two baskets on his thighs, which are the perfec- 
tion of side-pockets, just such as we should carry for 
You know that birds’ feathers 
are essentially hairs—not at all so in appearance, but 


any such purpose. 
in use nothing more or less. Scales are fishes’ hair, 
as feathers are of birds. These scales overlap each 
other, like shingles on the roof of a house, so that the 
water always runs off them 

Did you ever see among dried seaweed the pale 
Though this is 
sometimes classed as a plant, it is an animal instead, 


brown leaves of the hornbreck ? 


and such a wonderful thing to look at when seen 
under the glass, It seems all made up of wicker 
cradles, with pillows and coverlets complete, while at 
the end of some of the cradles sits, as it were, a little 
child in the shape of a fluffy white ball, leaning 
against a yellow door, which sometimes opens and 
drops the baby out! 

The wings of insects are very interesting to look 
at with the microscope—even our own common 
house-fly, whose wings are found to be covered with 
stiff, short hairs. The scales on the wings are a 
maryel in themselves. Did you ever find a thick 
dust on your fingers after coming in contact with one 
Well, in that dust you 
have a mass of scales of every conceivable shape, 
which look like all sorts of fairy toys made up of 
gems. The scales of one species of the butterfly are 
of the shape of a battledoor; that of the moth like a 
fan. But the diamond beetle is the most splendid 
fellow of them all—his scales are so very beautiful 
They are like a row of 


of these winged insects ? 


in their richness of glory. 
precious stones set on black velvet, making him a 
very king. 
PoLireNEss TowARD CHILDREN.—Many parents 
who are polite and polished in their manners toward 
the world at large are perfect boors inside the home- 
circle. What wonder if the children are the same? 
If a man should accidentally brush against another 
in the streets, an apology would be sure to follow ; but 
whoever thinks of offering an excuse to the little peo- 
ple whose rights are constantly being violated by 
their careless elders? Ifa stranger offer the slightest 
service, he is gratefully thanked ; but whoever remem- 
bers to thus reward the little, tireless feet that are 
traveling all day long up-stairs and down on countless 
errands for somebody? It would be policy for parents 
to treat their children politely for the sake of obtain- 


layers, or overlapping cells, gradually tapering to a | ing more cheerful obedience, if for no other reason. 
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TRIX AND GERTIE. 


! 
| 


N a small, pleasant room looking out into a dusty, | 


dull Liverpool, street, two girls are sitting, one 
busily writing, the other engaged in some intricate 
millinery operation. 
“Trix I” 
“In one minute, my child ;’ and Trix knits her 
smooth, white brows into two upright lines over the 
German translation she is correcting, and with re- 


lentless severity scores and underscores the mistakes. | 


Then, with a little imperious gesture, she tosses back 


‘ ’ 


her head, scribbles “ Atrocious” at the bottom of the 
page, pushes aside a great pile of French and German 
exercise books, puts her elbows indignantly on the 
table, and stares meditatively at her cousin. “ Didn’t 
you make a remark, Gertie ?” says she at last. 
“Tt is just a week to the holidays.” 

“ Yes.” . 

“Don't your eyes and your senses ache ?” 

“ Rather. 
y My -ars do. 


Don’t yours ?” 
I hope I shall not hear another 
note of music for the next six weeks.” 

But, as if out of very spite and maliciousness, an 
organ-grinder at this moment strikes up a most 
dismal and exasperating La ci darem just underneath 
the window. Gertie laughs, and then sighs the next 
minute, 

“What is the use of holidays that are to be spent 
in all this noise, and heat, and dust, and turmoil? 
How I wish we could get away from it!” 

“ Well, we can.” 

“Can? Why, we have no money, Trix—at least 
none we can count on.” 

“Yes, we have, for it is in the money-box at this 
minute.” 

“The ten pounds we have saved up! Yes, but 
what is the use of that?” 

“A great deal; it would take us away from Liver- 
pool for a fortnight.” 

“Ten pounds for two of us for a fortnight? Trix, 
you are dreaming !”’ 

“ Walking tour,” responds Trix, laconically. 

Ciertie’s blue eyes open incredulously. 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Well, just listen ;”’ and Trix lowers her elbows, 
and with a vast assumption of wisdom proceeds to 
unfold her plans. “ You see, Gertie, there is money 
due to us for this half year; but we must not connt 


upon it, as you say, or we might not be able to pay 


our way next half—and that would be a calamity. 


We have, however, saved up ten pounds clear; that 
is fourteen and twopence a day; and I am sure for 
that we could manage a walking tour, and—” 

“ But railway fares and hotel bills?” says Gertie, 
doubtfully. 

“There will only be the railway fares there and 
back ; they are not so much, second class. Don’t look 


Then, 


as to where we can go, there is plenty of choice, for 


so disgusted, Gert.e; we cannot afford first. 


Liverpool is, luckily, quite near to Wales, and York- 


shire, and the English lakes, and—” 


To Rydal and Grasmere, 
cries Gertie, ex- 


“(Q Trix, to the lakes! 
and over the hills to Keswick !’’ 
citedly, all her doubts scattered to the winds. “O 
darling, fancy seeing Skiddaw and Blencathra again, 
and Borrowdale, my own, own country, and watching 
the sunset on Derwentwater, and gathering roses 
and honeysuckle round Armathwaite! Don’t you 
smell them, Trix? And then some evening—some 
evening we will go in the twilight to the old home, 
and, and—” 

“Why, Gertie, you foolish child, you need not cry 
about it!” says Trix; and the next minute her arms 
are round the golden head, crushing the pretty blue 
bow, which matches so completely the tearful blue 
eyes. 

“T always was a goose,” says Gertie, wiping her 
eyes; “but J lived for fifteen years among the moun- 
tains, and I do long for a sight of one of the old hills. 


I think I’m homesick.” 


“ And Liverpool is all ships and factories,” 
Trix, thoughtfully, looking at her cousin’s face, in 


says 


which the soft wild-rose tints are all too pale. 

“Yes; with its everlasting streets and horrible, 
monotonous rows of houses. I sometimes feel as if I 
were stifling with the crowd, and turmoil, and nar- 
rowness of everything.” 

“One has no elbow-room,” says Trix, with the 
imperial toss of her head. “ Where is the money- 
box, Gertie ?” 

Gertie takes a bunch of keys, unlocks an old press 
old- 


fashionedly —and produces a little, carved, oak box. 


the room is furnished very quaintly and 


Then the two sit down and begin to count their 
savings. 

“Twelve pounds, sixteen shillings—why, it is un- 
told riches!’ exclaims Trix, triumphantly, when the 
little stock of money has been overhauled. 

Gertie looks dubious. 

“But, Trix, even if we do walk, there are still 


hotel bills and all sorts of expenses,” says she, re- 


her old doubts and fears. “Oh, dear, if 


But, Trix, it does look im pos- 


turning to 
we could only do it! 
sible upon so little.” 

“Gertie, my child”—Trix is always intensely 
maternal to Gertie—“ your ideas are so very exten- 
sive; just wait till I attack the hotel bills and all 
sorts of expenses! Now I want a ‘ Bradshaw’ and 
that old ‘Guide to the Lake;’” 
book-ease, Trix recklessly pulls down a whole shelf 


” and “ Black” make 


themselves visible. “ Do you re cognize the old book, 


and, going to the 


of literature before “ Bradshaw 


Gertie says she, coming back to the table with a 
very dilapidated volume and a railway-guide. 


“Ah, yes! ‘ Black’ 


age together in the oid days,” answers Gertie, sighing. 


and J] made many a pilgrim- 


“Don’t get melancholy over him now, dear; but 
just tell me how many miles it is from Ambleside to 
Grasmere.” 

“T can tell you that without looking. It is four.” 

“Just do,” murmurs Trix, poring over the intri- 
“ Bradshaw” very earnestly. “ 


will go by the 12°10 train, which will land us at 


casies of See— we 
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Windermere at 340. We will sail up the lake to 


Ambleside, have tea there, walk on to Grasmere 
afterwards, and stay there all night. 
bills”—here Trix pauses in deep thought—“ Gertie, 
my child, you know every inch of the country; are 


there no quiet, little, out-of-the-way inns, where we | 
two small females could rest and be thankful with- | 


9” 


out having to pay so desperately for it 

“T have it, I have it!” cries Gertie, in great ex- 
citement. “ You remember old Mrs. Braithwaite, our 
housekeeper at Hollishead ?” 

“Yes, a stately old dame in rustling black silk and 
an awful cap.” 

“She is one of the kindest old ladies in the world,” 
says Gertie, reproachfully. “ Well, she has a tiny 
cottage at Keswick, and she lets her parlor and one 
bed-room in the summer. She would take us in, I 
am sure,” 

“Happy thought! Write to her to-night. No 


now; I can post the letter as I go to the Fords’. | 


Here are the paper, and pen, and ink ;” and Trix, in 
her haste to clear the table, tosses the exercise-books 
in a heap upon the floor. 

Gertie sits down and begins her letter. The first 
page is written in two minutes, the next more slowly, 
and at last she comes to a dead stop. 

“ Ask her to include everything in her terms,” says 
Trix, peeping over Gertie’s shoulder, and finding it 
is the money question on which she is stranded; 
“then we can calculate how far our funds will go.” 

Gertie finishes the letter, directs and fastens it, and 
then sits staring at it with a face the brightness of 
which is good to see. Trix is turning over the old 
guide-book. 

“Ttis only twelve miles from Grasmere to Keswick, 
Gertie; let us keep to our first plan of walking it. 
If we start early in the morning, and take a long rest 
half way, we shall do it easily.” 

“Yes; I long for a walk as much as I do fora 
mountain.” 

“ We will do the second six miles in the evening: 
and when we get to Keswick, Mrs. Braithwaite will 
greet us with a regular Cumberland tea. I've a lively 
recollection of her girdle-cakes. Gertie, what has 
become of all your relatives? There used to be a 
regular colony of Arnolds at Keswick.” 

“You mean the Arnolds of Yewbarrow, papa’s 
cousins? J have not seen or heard of them for years. 
Papa and Mr. Arnold had a law-suit, and all inter- 
course was given up. I[ think they might have 
written when papa died and our misfortunes came 
They are the only relatives I have in the world, 
except my dear old Trixie.” 

“A host in herself,” murmurs Trix, complacently. 
‘‘T remember one or two especially. There was a 
girl with a queer name, and a long, thin boy, who 
led us a dreadful life—drowned our dolls in the tarn, 
and—” 

“Annis and Fred, you mean. It was Fred who 
pulled us out of the Greta on that day we tumbled in | 
Don’t you remember ?” | 
Give me | 


together. 


“Ah, yes! They were good old days. 
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As to hotel | 


' . 
ters and vanishes. 


| inn come in sight. 


| covered cottage half hidden by trees. 
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| the letter, Gertie, before I get sentimental ; and while 
I am away don’t bewail the departed glories of the 
Arnolds or the shortcomings of your implacable rela- 
tives. Won’t Miss Alice Ford have a lively time of 
it? That translation will not escape scot-free.” 

The church clock of Ambleside is striking seven 
| when a steamer, slackening its speed, comes along- 
side the small pier at the head of Windermere Lake. 
Almost the first passengers to cross the landing-stage 
|are Trix and Gertie, clad in traveling-suits of pearly 
|gray. Each carries a small black bag and a sub- 
stantial sunshade; the luggage has been sent on by 
|coach. Circumstances have combined harmoniously. 
The proposed tour is an actual fact, and the two have 
some stiff miles of hill and valley to walk before 
Keswick is reached. Half an hour for tea at the 
“Salutation,” and then they are tramping steadily 


|along the lovely road that leads from Ambleside to 


Grasmere. It is a glorious summer evening ; and, as 
they enter the deep valley of the Rothay, they have 
time to loiter and watch the beautiful graduations 
and transitions of deep purple and misty blue on the 
mountains, and, as the twilight steals on, the golden 
ripples on Rydal Lake, where the last sunbeam glit- 
Loughrigg is all dark and mys 
terious, and Nab Scar a dim giant shadow, as they 
take the last turn in the road, and Grasmere Lake 
lies before them, dark, steely-blue. In this romance- 
inspiring spot Gertie would fain sit up half the night 
to contemplate the lake by moonlight Up betimes 
next morning, while the dew is on the bracken and 
the pearly mists lie like gauze on the mountains, 
these two energetic young women begin their day’s 
march over the wild pass of Dunmail Raise, stopping 
only a few moments on the summit for rest and a 
view of the mighty Helvellyn in all his glory, and 
then on past the ambitious little city of Wytheburn, 
and down the pass to Thirlamere. Gertie is still 
deep in the legend of the phantom bride of Armbroth 
Fells, when St. John’s Vale and the pleasant little 
The girls have a long rest here. 
Twilight finds them moving briskly down the hill 
that lies above Keswick, Skiddaw and Saddleback 
frowning darkly over them. 

“Let us be thankful it is down hill,” says Trix, 
devoutly. 

“ Are you tired, Trix?” asks Gertie, laughing. 

“Not much; I am fortified with a vision of Mrs. 
Braithwaite and girdle-cakes.” 

“It is not very far now,” rejoins Gertie. 

They tramp on bravely, ever down and down. A 
stage-coach passes them, top-heavy with luggage and 
Presently 
the houses begin; then comes the queer, crooked 
How do the coaches manage 


swaying unpleasantly from side to side. 


turning into Keswick. 
it? A few more twistings and windings down the 
old streets, and then Gertie points to a small, rose- 
In the porch 
a tall woman is standing, shading her eves from the 
light, and looking anxiously up the road. 

“Mrs. Braithwaite!” ejaculates Trix. “ My ancient 
awe and reverence return at the first view of her cap. 
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: ’ : 
Suppose there are no girdle-cakes, Gertie, after all. 


It would be trying !” 

“Ts the provision-basket in, and the shawls, and 
umbrellas, and books?” 

“Everything, most suspicious of mortals. Jump 
in; here is your oar,” 

Trix and Gertie settle themselves in the gay little 
pleasure-boat. They are bound for a whole day on 
the lake. 
and leaves them to their own devices. 
away briskly to St. Herbert’s Isle, which they reach 


The boatman gives them a final shove-off, 
They paddle 


with the help of a good deal more exertion than they 
had counted upon. 

“Gertie, I don’t think we feather our oars with 
skill and dexterity,” says Trix, as she fastens the 
boat to a stake in the dilapidated landing-stage. 

“Tt is not easy when one is out of practice,” 
Gertie, stretching out her arms lazily. “ Now, Trix, 
give me my book and umbrella; I am going on shore. 
You may fish if you like, but I think it is very cruel 
of you.” j 


says 


Trix hands the required articles to her cousin, and 
then looks rather comically at a fishing-rod and tin 
can which have been put into the boat for her. Very 
cautiously she opens the lid of the can and peeps in 
at the bait. 

“Worms!” ejaculates she in a disgusted tone. 
“What a little wretch that boy of Mrs. Braithwaite’s 
is! 
on a hook; so I may as well go ashore, too.” 


Of course I dare not put a great wriggling worm 
Trix 
seizes her book and umbrella, and springs after her 
cousin. 

It is asplendid day—not a flake of white is in the 
The sun shines hotly and fiercely ; 
but under the thick trees on the island nothing but 


blue overhead, 


shafts and gleams of sunlight penetrate the soft green 
shade. Thickets of wild-rose, honeysuckle and sickly 
syringa form a dense underwood, and the ground is 
spread with a carpet of anemones. It 
beautiful—an isle of enchantment on which to dream 
away a summer day. 


is all very 


For an hour or two the two giris are content to 


wander in and out among the trees; then follows 


lunch from Mrs. 
a long, dreamy 


Braith waite’s capacious basket ; then 
afternoon under a brown beach, all 
among the pale wind flowers Toward sunset they 
take to the boat : 
Bay. 
under the shade of an ivy-covered cliff’; then, settling 
themselves among the scarlet cushions in the bottom 


igain, and paddle round to St. John’s 
Trix casts the anchor into a deep, dark pool 


of the boat, the girls watch the gorgeous sunset, the 
purple mist creeping down Skiddaw, the burnished 
sheet of living water, and the glowing crimson anc 
amber in the north-western sky. Trix takes off her 
hat and leans back in the boat, looking with wistful 
eyes across the lake to Home Island, and the group 
of mighty yew-trees that still keep watch over the 
spot where the gallant Earls of Derwentwater held 
their court of loyal hearts and true. 

“Did she really climb up there, Gertie?” says she, 
after a long silence. 
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“Did who climb up where?” laughs back Gertie. 
Be , ; es a . 
| It is something so comical to see Trix in a senti- 
mental mood. 

“Did Lady Derwentwater really climb up that 
dreadful cliff, with all her plate and jewels, when the 
And Trix 


| king’s soldiers came after her husband ?” 
pointed to the formidable precipice known as th 
Lady’s Rake. 

“Tradition says she did, but it looks impossible. 
Trix, do put your hat on; there are some gentlemen 
fishing just off that point round there. I see their 
heads.” 

“ Never mind my hat, or the gentlemen either; | 
am not going to let them disturb my peace of mind.” 
And Trix gives her little gray hat a defiant toss to 
one side, smooths her bonnie brown hair, and, in 
beautiful defiance of all propriety, begins to sing : 

“Should he upbraid, I'll own that he prevail, 
the nightingale; 


And sing as sweetly as 


Say that he frown, I'll own his looks I view 


tipped with dew.’ 


As morning roses 
In utter mischievousness Trix sings her song to the 
last note, giving all the variations and twists and 
turns of the lovely music with infinite spirit; then 
she turns to Gertie: “ My child, don’t look so scan- 
dalized ; they cannot hear.” 
But in this surmise Trix is quite mistaken; for in 
the still, evening air every sound is audible. Her 
as a bell, and the two 


voice sounds clear and soft 


gentlemen—not being by any means insensible to 


either the lovely voice or the lovely old song—listen 
intently till the last “wrinkled care beguile”’ 
died away. 

“What a magnificent voice!” 
fully throws his line into a quiet pool where a tiny 


a I won- 


has 
says one, as he art- 


splash every now and then indicates trout. 
der who they are?” 

“Strangers,” answers the other, taking a leisurely 
survey of Trix and Gertie over the top of the rocky 
point which separates them ; “ very pretty girls, too. 
I’m sure I’ve seen them before, especially the fair 
one. Where is the skiff, Arthur?” 

“Drawn up on the bank under that rowan-tree. 
Where are you going to, Fred ?” 

Ah! What was that?” 
A sudden scream, sharp with fright, a loud splash, 
f Ip 
in the terrified tones of awful peril 
young fellow throws off his coat, and, with a hasty 
call to his brother to bring the skiff as quickly as 
swimming rapidly 


“To get a nearer view of 


and frantic cries of “ H help!” ring over the lake 


In a moment the 


possible, plunges into the water 
round the point. 

It is Trix who has come to grief—and in this way. 
Her song finished, she is seized with a sudden desire 
for strawberries. In reaching toward the basket, she 
gives the little boat a lurch to one side, and the gray 
hat, already tossed close to the edge, falls over into 
the lake and floats lightly away. Springing up and 
seizing the boat-hook, Trix reaches forward with it. 

In a moment she catches the hat; but the light boat 
sways over with her weight, and Trix, already off 
' her balance, falls into the water, and sinks with a wild 
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In a minute she re- 
Gertie seizes an 
oar, and pushes it toward her. It falls short, and, 
with a despairing ery, Trix sinks again. 

“Oh, help, help!” screams Gertie. “Oh, what 
shall Ido? Will no one come?’ And the fright- 
ened, agonized girl is just going to throw herself into 


cry into the deep, dark pool. 
appears a few feet from the boat. 


the water, with some wild impulse of saving her 


! 
| 
| 
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‘Let me carry her, Fred,” says Arthur, as the two 
young men spring ashore; “you have done enough 
for one day.” 

“No, no; I am the stronger, You run on and tell 
the mother to have a fire lighted and hot blankets 


| got ready; she will be alarmed if we appear as we 


cousin or dying with her, when a loud, authoritative | 


ba Stop—don’t be so foolish! I will save her!” startles 
her from her insane purpose. 

A few moments of horrible suspense ensue, and 
then Trix is lifted into the boat, heavy, white, in- 
sensible, 

“Ts she dead ?” asks Gertie, fearfully. 

“No, she is only unconscious,” says the gentleman, 
who is supporting himself with one hand on the side 
of the boat ; then, raising his voice, he calls: “ Arthur, 
Arthur, be quick! Are you never coming ?”’ 

The skiff shoots out from the point of land and 
flies toward them. Gertie, chafing the cold hands, 
and pushing the wet masses of hair from the still 
face, looks despairingly about and sobs: “ What shall 
I do—oh, what shall I do?’ 

“Wrap those shawls round her—here, I will help 
you.” And, climbing into the boat, the young fel- 
low unfastens the bundle of pretty crimson shawls 
and swathes them round and round poor Trix, who 
soon uncloses her eyes, looks about her in a bewil- 
dered sort of way, and, with a trembling shudder, 
murmurs something about her hat and being very 
cold. 

“Throw the rug in, Arthur,” says Fred, collecting 
as he speaks a pile of cushions on which to raise the 
poor little white face, with the heavy, wet, nut-brown 
hair hanging forlornly round it, and little rings, dark 
dnd shining, clinging te the smooth forehead. Wrap- 
ping the rug about her, he turns to Gertie and asks 
briefly: “ Are you staying at Keswick ?” 

walt i has 
they are to get back again. 

“Then it is too far to take your sister; you must 


says Gertie, despairingly wondering how 


come home with us,” is the decisive answer. 

“No—oh, no! It is too 
Gertie, timidly 

“T would not take you against your will, but it is 
“Tt would 
take too long to row to Keswick: our house is close 
at hand, and my mother will be glad to help you. 
Arthur, tie our skiff to the boat, and help me to 
row.” 

Without another word, the oars are taken, and the 
two boats shoot across the bay to a small jetty which 
Poor Trix, 


much trouble,” says 


a case of necessity,” explains he, kindly. 


runs out from a thick grove of trees 
under her pile of shawls, struggles back into con- 
sciousness, but so slowly that the horrible sensation 
of rushing water, of utter darkness and helplessness, 
has not gone when the boat grates against the pebbly 
bottom, and she suddenly wakes up to find herself 


the subject of a grave discussion as to how she is to | 


be conveyed any farther, for it is clearly impossible | Gertie 


she can walk. 


are. 

Trix makes an impotent effort to throw off the rug, 
and gasps out feebly: “No, no! Gertie, don’t let 
him !” 

Gertie hesitates, looks intensely dismayed, glances 
at Trix, hesitates again, till her indecision is put to 
flight by the young fellow himself, who takes the law 
into his own hands, without even a suspicion of Trix’s 
scruples and Gertie’s dismay. With great care, poor, 
shivering, miserable Trix is lifted up. Her heavy, 
saturated dress helps to make her no slight weight, 
and the thick wraps round her constitute her a suffi- 
ciently awkward bundle; but she might weigh but a 
feather and a half from the ease and strength with 
which she is carried. If she could only speak, her 
remonstrances would be both loud and deep; but she 
is as helpless and feeble as a half-drowned kitten. 
Asking Gertie to follow, her cavalier steps out vigor- 
ously. The way is a narrow, steep wood-path. Half- 
way up, they stop a moment to rest—only a moment; 
for, before Trix can utter the feeble remonstrance on 
her lips or stir a finger, she is lifted again and borne 
on more swiftly than before. The wood-path opens 
at last u; 
of lanrels. 
sight of a long, low, old-fashioned house, standing 
But that 


n a wide carriage-sweep bordered by 2 belt 
A few steps more, and the trio come in 


amid some ancient, grotesque yew-trees 
Gertie’s eyes are quite incapable of seeing anything 
but Trix, she would have recognized the house and 
the yews as old friends. A lady is standing in the 
porch, looking anxiously toward them as they come 
up the drive. Gertie, keeping shyly in the back- 
ground, never sees her 

“Here we are, mother; is everything ready ?” says 
Trix’s stalwart cavalier. 

“Yes, yes! Poor thing! Is she alone? 


her up here,” 


Bring 
requests the lady, leading the way 
through a spacious hall and up a wide, shallow stair- 
case; then, throwing open a door on the left, she 
aside to let them pass into the room. “ Put 
her down on the couch before the fire, and then go 
and— Why 


Poor sobbing little Gertie lifts her eyes to the 


stands 
why, Gertie !” 


speaker. 

‘Auntie—Auntie Janet!” she cries, and in a mo- 
ment is half-laughing, half-crying out all her troubles 
in her aunt’s arms 

Fred deposits Trix on the couch, and turns round 
in bewilderment. 

“Who is it?” ejaculates he. 

“ T’s Gertie—Gertie herself! O child, child, where 
have you been? We have searched half England for 
you. Didn’t you know?” 

“T had not seen you—I was not sure,” 
“whether—there had been such—such- 
“Such quarrels? Yes, Gertie, but not between you 


falters 
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and me. 
was no reason why—” 

“Mother,” interrupts Fred, rather grufily, pointing 
to Trix, lying faint and miserable under her wrap- 
pings, “the explanations must wait. Cousin Gertie, 
I am very glad to see you; but, unless you want your 
friend to have an attack of fever, or—” 

“Friend !” echoes Gertie. ‘ Why, it’s Trix.” 

“Trix! What Trix?’ 


“My Cousin Trix—Beatrice Fanshawe. Don’t 
you remember ?” 
“What, Trixie—naughty little Trixie?’ The 


young fellow takes two strides to the couch, and looks 
down at the half-drowned, forlorn occupant thereof. 
“ Are you really little Trixie ?” 

The words come out in a softened tone, as if the 
remembrance of naughty little Trix were something 
rather pleasant. 


“Yes,” says Trix, the ghost of a smile fluttering | 


into her face as she looks up and meets his smile. 

“Then I might well be puzzled! The more I 
looked, the more I seemed to know you, and the 
more puzzled—” 

“Now, Fred, it is my turn—stop your recollec- 
tions,” interrupts Mrs. Arnold. “ Please retreat to 
your own sanctum and change those wet clothes, or I 
shall have two invalids on my hands instead of 
one.” 

With another friendly glance at Trix, the young 
man retires, only stopping 2 minute at the door to 


summons his mother to a short, whispered conference, | 


from which she comes back laughing. 


“That boy imagines no one knows anything but | 


himeelf,” says she, as she shuts the door. “ He has 
given me a whole string of instructions for your 
benefit, Trix, and orders unlimited quantities of 
blankets; so I think the sooner you are in bed the 
better. 
in that wardrobe—please give it me.”’ 

In another hour poor Trix lies fast asleep in the 
pretty chintz bed, and not very much the worse for 
her perilous bath. 

Breakfast is always laid in the morning-room at 
Yewbarrow, a pleasant room facing the east, and 
getting a flood of sunshine through its long, French 
windows, which overlook the lake. The old clock 
on the staircase is just chiming eight ; breakfast stands 
all ready on the table—for they keep early hours at 
Yewbarrow ; the family are all assembled, and only 
waiting for Mrs. Arnold. In a few minutes she 


enters, and, with a pleasant good-morning to all, | 


takes her place behind the urn, 
“Trix is incorrigible,” says she, pouring out the 

cotlee as she speaks. 
“What is the matter? 

ing?” inquires arthur 
“3 She will be down directly. 


Is she not better this morn- 


setter ! She says 


she is quite well, and would not stay in bed at any | 


price. I have been all this time with her, trying to 
make her listen to reason, but I might as well have 
talked to the winds. Get up she would, and get up 
she did.” 
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My husband’s law-suit with your father | 


Gertie, there is an eider-down dressing-gown 





“ Trix is just as willful and mischievous as ever,” 
| remarks Gertie. 

| “What a character, Gertie!” says a voice behind 
| her; and Trix herself comes in, looking as fresh and 
| fair as a rose, and none the worse for her cold bath 


’ 


| of the evening before. 

A chorus of eager inquiries greets her as she takes 
| a vacant chair by Arthur, to all of which she answers 
| almost nonchalantly that she is all right; she thinks 
| that the cold water did her good, and that the mishap 
almost served her right for her stupidity in tumbling 
in. Only Fred, who is just opposite, notices that her 
lips tremble, and that her face becomes a shade paler, 
as she listens to the remarks on her narrow escape ; 
and the eyes she lifts to him are neither careless nor 
thoughtless. 

“ How did it happen?” asks Annis Arnold. 

“Trix would take off her hat,’ explains Gertie, 
“and it fell into the water. She tried to reach it 
| with the boat-hook and overbalanced herself, and—” 

“ And tumbled in, like a stupid, senseless old log,” 

finishes off Trix. “There, don’t talk about it.” 
| “You seem to have a mania for tumbling into 
rivers and lakes,” says Fred, leisurely dissecting a 
couple of chickens. “I believe the very last time I 
/saw you was on that memorable day when you and 
Gertie fell into the Greta, and I waded in to your 
assistance. Eight years ago, is it not?” 

“Yes, about that,” answers Trix, demurely, stirring 
her coffee. 

“T ought to have recognized you, having such good 
cause. Would you have known me, do you think?” 

Trix glances up. In truth, recognition would have 
| been as difficult on her side as his. The tall, thin, 
| angular and awkward boy of her memory has become 
| quite a noble-looking man, in his great height and 
strength. The face is a fine one—power and decision 
are the predominant expressions; the features are 
| clear-cut, and the complexion is brown and healthy- 
| looking. 

“No, I don’t think I should have known you,” 
says Trix, thoughtfully, looking across at him, and 
| fully recognizing the difference between the fine- 
looking man of twenty-six and the tall, lanky youth 
| of eighteen, whose prime favorite and companion in 
many a mischievous frolic she had been, notwith- 
standing her juvenile twelve years. 

“Which of you was singing?” inquires Arthur, 
| after awhile. 

“Tt was Trix; she would sing. Could you hear?” 
“Quite well, and enjoyed it immensely. By-the- 
| bye, Gertie, where did you and Trix drop from ?” 

“We are staying at Mrs. Braithwaite’s—our old 
I thought you took my note to her last 


housekeeper. 
| night ?” 
| “Yes, I did; but I mean before that. 
| you been all these years ?”’ 
“Yes, Gertie, give an account of yourself,” adds 
| Mrs. Arnold. “I don’t think you two girls should 
| be wandering about the world by yourselves without 
| any chaperon.” 

“We live in Liverpool,” says Gertie, kindly, “and 


Where have 
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are come to Keswick only for our summer holiday. 
Trix teaches German and French, and I teach 
music.” 

Had a shell expladed in the midst of them, it could 
not have caused more astonishment than this simple 
announcement, 

“ Whew-w-w !” 
others open their eyes in simple bewilderment. 

Trix bristles up defiantly. 

“We have done yery well; we live in private 
rooms by ourselves, and are quite content.” 


whistles Fred, incredulously. The 


“¢ Passing rich on forty pounds a vear!’” ejaculates 
£ ) J J 


sceptical Fred. 

But Mrs. Arnold turns gently to Gertie. 

“My dear, we don’t understand. Where was the 
necessity for your teaching at all ?” 

“The bank failed, you know, and all our money 
went.” 

“All?” interrupts Mr. Arnold. 
stood there was at least half both of yours and 
Trixie’s invested in other securities,” 


“T always under- 


“No, it was all in the bank, and it all went,” | 


declares Trix. ‘“ We were quite alone in the world; 
we had to do something; so I applied to my old 
school mistress, and she found us some teaching im- 
mediately. We have more pupils than we want,” 
adds she, with a spice of independence. 

“Do you know we have advertised for you half 
over England every week? We did not know of 
your father’s death for months after; then we tried to 
find you out immediately. Why did you leave no 
address behind you ?” 

“We thought it best,” says Gertie, tearfully. 

“But why? Weare your only relatives. Youshould 
not have treated us so, Gertie.” 

“When the bank failed, Mrs. Arnold,” says Trix, 
“we thought it best to go away and not trouble any 
one. It would have been like throwing ourselves on 
your charity. We did not purposely leave no address ; 
but that was our feeling—we wished to be indepen- 
dent.” 

“Did any one ever hear of such an absurd idea? 
says Fred, pushing away his chair abruptly from the 
table. “Trix, I know it has all been your doing. 
Such insane pride! Why, in Heaven’s name, 
couldn’t you have come and lived with us here?” 

“ Because you are not my relatives,” answers Trix, 
boldly. 

“Well, and, if we were not, was that any reason 
why you must go off and slave and toil, with some 
Quixotic notion of getting your own living?” 

“Tt was right,” says Trix, wistfully, but rather 


disturbed. It had not entered into her calculations | 


that any one would blame her for wishing to be in- 
dependent. 
“Right! I’ve no patience with such absurdity! 


The idea of Colonel Fanshawe’s daughter being at | 


the beck and call of a parcel of old women! To me 


it seems as wrong as itcan be.” Bestowing an angry | 
glance on Trix, Fred marches out of the room, 
banging the door after him, and muttering anathe- | 


mas against the whole tribe of governesses, big and little. 


9 | 
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“ We meant it for the best,” declares Gertie, tear 
fully 

“Tam sure you did,” says Mrs. Arnold, kindly; 
“but you should have remembered we are able and 
willing to take care of both you and Trix. It must 
be all done with now; you will come to us; here 
will be your home.” 

Gertie’s face of tears and smiles is like an April 
day. Trix makes no further remark, but her lips 
are pressed together determinedly, and her steady eyes 
show no sign of acquiescence in the proposed plan. 


To climb Skiddaw is one of the pleasantest and 
safest feats possible. The road is wide and plain, 
and—excepting in one or two places—not parti- 
cularly steep; so there is not much chance of adven- 
|ture or peril, unless one goes ont of the way to 
find it. However, notwithstanding this, one bright 
July day, half-way up the mountain, two persons 
have come to unmitigated grief. They are ankle 
deep in a morass, a suspiciously green bog nearly all 
round, and a pretty wide stream of water exactly 
before them. 

“You would take ashort cut!” says the lady, look- 
ing in dismay at the bedraggled skirt of her blue 
muslin dress 

“Well, you said you were tired of the straight 
road up!” retorts the gentleman. 

‘How was I to know there was a bog?” says the 
lady. “ You never told me.” 

“How was I to know there would be a bog here in 
| July? It’s generally dry enough,” returns the 


| gentleman. 
With the imperious toss, meant to represent her 
utter disbelief in this statement, Trix throws back 
her head, but the effect is lost. Swish-swish go her 
feet into the deceptive emerald grass at every step, and 
the brook in front is already an object of considerable 
dismay. Arrived at the brink, she stops short. So 
does her companion. She contemplates the stream 
dubiously. It is both wider and deeper than she 
| anticipated. She looks up at her companion, to find 
| him gazing down at her with infinite coolness, 
“Well,” says Trix, “we shall have to go back; 
for I can’t jump over.” 
“] must carry you over,” observes the young man, 
| calmly. 
| “No, you shall not!’ 
“Yes, I shall;” and, before Trix can assume an 
| attitude of reserved dignity suitable to the occasion, 
| she is safely landed at the other side. 
| She tramps on silently in high indignation for the 
space of five minutes; then they come to « conveni 
| ent ledge of rock forming a natural seat. Her cava- 
| lier spreads a shawl on the rock and intimates that 
they may as well restawhile. Trix sits down sulkily 
—she is very tired—pulls a handful of the heather 
at her feet, and begins to dissect it, keeping her face 
carefully averted. 
Taxt 
Trix tosses her head by way of answer; her face is 
| as red as a rose. 
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“Don’t be foolish, Trix; it is not the first, nor the 
second, nor the last time I mean to carry you.” 

“Ten, it is!” 

“No, it is not. In the walk you and I are going to 
take together I mean to carry you over the rough 
and pilot you over the smooth places.” 

“You take everything for granted—even my con- 
sent,” says Trix, rebelliously. 

“T always do when it is naughty little Trix.” 

“T am not a child now!” 

“Then you ought to know what is good for you.” 

Trix pulls her heather to pieces and scatters it all 
over the blue muslin. 

“T am going back to my teaching next week,” 
remarks she, at length, with suspicious humility. 

“No, Trixie !” 

“Yes, Fred,’ she rejoined, “I wrote to 
Holden yesterday to make arrangements.” 

“Yes, I know—here is the letter ;” and, putting 
his hand into his pocket, the audacious young man 
draws out an unopened letter and hands it to Trix. 

Trix’s eyes flash 

“How dare you?” cries she. ‘‘ What right have 
How do you know what is 


Mrs. 


you to touch my letter? 
in it?” 

“By the expression of your face for the last fort- 
night,” is the composed reply—“ stern determination 
in every feature, Trixie.” 

“What did you stop it for?” 

“Because you are not going—you are wanted 


here.” 


“But you don’t know; you have no right to inter- 
It is most—” Trix stops, and in confusion 


fere. 
her eyes fall from his. 

“Yes, I do know. I want my wife; and, if she 
won’t be won by fair means, I must employ unfair. 
Come, Trix, turn your face to me; it is tantalizing 
just to see the tip of your ear.’ He puts his arm 
round her and draws her, half-willing, half-reluctant, 
closely tohim. “ Little Trixie, listen. I think I have 
loved you ever since the day I first saw you, a mis- 
chievous, laughing girl. All these years I have 
thought, ‘When Trixie comes again—when Trixie 
comes again!’ And now she is here, my darling, my 
wife !”” 

He raises one hand, and turns the beautiful, shy 
face round, then stoops and kisses the sweet, willful 
lips. And Trix—all her imperious little coquetries 
and coy contradictions vanished, her face softened, 
her eyes dewy—makes neither resistance nor remon- 
strance. 

In an hour or so afterwards this interesting couple 
manage to reach the summit of Skiddaw. With a 
serene assumption of indifference they approach the 
cairn, the rendezvous of the party. Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold, Annis, and a large party of friends are 
scattered about here and there; but, as Trix and 
Fred, with the hardihood of complete innocence, 
approach on one side, Arthur and Gertie, equally and 
delightfully unconscious, appear on the other. This 
is rather trying, but the state of affairs is so transpa- 
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merciful, and deal very leniently with the culprits, 
contenting themselves with a few gentle hints about 
the total inability of preoccupied individuals to find 
and follow the very straight road up Skiddaw. 
“Fred and Trix of course will live at the Holme,” 
observes Mr. Arnold, a few days later, discussing 
affairs with his wife—‘it belongs to him by right; 
and I think Arthur and Gertie might have that cot- 
tage on Ivy Crag till he is a regularly qualified M. 
D. They can set up more ambitiously afterward if 


they choose.” 


“Trix, I just wish to warn you,” observes Fred, on 
the evening before the wedding, “that, if you take a 
fancy to tumble into all the polls and streams of 
water that we may come across on our wedding-tour, | 
am not going to wade in after you. It will beat your 
own peril.” 

“ Not at all,” laughs Trix back again. “To-morrow 
you will promise to succor and help me on every 
possible occasion. Vo not make.any more rash vows, 
lest I put you to the trial.” 


INABILITY OF Birps To DistinGuisH EaoGs.—A 
writer in the Zoologist states that this year he met 
with the nest of a blackbird, in which he found two 
misshapen three-cornered flints (evidently from the 
road), upon which, in addition to an egg laid that 
morning, the hen was complacently sitting. A week 
or two later he found the nest of a spotted flycatcher, 
containing three egys, which he exchanged for hazel- 
nuts, completely filling up the bottom of the nest. 
Upon returning a day or two later, he found one of 
the eggs ejected, and a fourth egg laid in its place; 
the bird was sitting when he approached it. Since 
birds evidently do not distinguish either stones or 
nuts from their eggs, it is easy to exchange the egg of 
one bird for that of another. A blackbird having 
built in a plum-tree in the garden, and laid two eggs, 
the same observer having noticed that each evening 
she regularly left the nest for about a quarter of an 
hour, added an egg of the song thrush. She never 
noticed the addition, but sat on the three until the 
same time next evening, when, seeing that she had 
laid a third egg, he exchanged it for a second egg of 
asong thrush. This was repeated the next day, and 
had it not been for a cat, she would undoubtedly 
have laid her last egg, and reared an equal number 
of thrushes and blackbirds. Like experiments with 
the linnet and greenfinch were followed by the same 


results. 


A New York paper says that a popular doctor in 
that city, while escorting a lady home the other 
evening, attempted to relieve her cough and sore 
throat by giving her atroche. He told her to allow 
it to dissolve gradually in her mouth. No relief was 
experienced, and the doctor felt quite chagrined the 
next day when the lady sent him a trousers button, 


| with a note, saying that he must have given her the 


rently obvious that even the laughing audience are | wrong kind of troche, and might need this one. 
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RELIGIOUS READING. 





Religions Leading. 


THE FEAR OF DEATH. 


“TT’S an awful thing to die!” There was a shiver 
of dread in the speaker’s voice. 
“ Awful!” came in a solemn response. 

“Going to sleep in a narrow, dark chamber, and 
waking up in a sun-lighted palace.” 

The voice of this speaker was calm and confident, 
and her face serene. A silence fell upon the little 
group of women, as one after another drew closer 
about her, with looks of interest in their faces. 

“Returning home after a long exile; entering upon 
a true life; coming into visible association with 
angels. This cannot be an awful thing, my friends,” 
she added, with a stronger assurance in her tones. 

Then it was said: “ From a child up I have had a 
dread of death. Its mystery hangs over me like a 
pall. It is the haunting spectre of my life.” 
=“ And of mine,” responded another. “The dark 
shadow that plays in every beam of my sunlight. | 
would give worlds to have your faith and confidence, 
Mrs. Barclay.” 

They had been talking in low, half-whispering 
voices. Then the solemn hush which had been 
brooding over the house of mourning was broken by 
the voice of the minister: “Jesus said, I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: and who- 
soever liveth and believeth in me shall never 
die.” 

And then, as best he knew, the minister tried to 
improve the occasion by dwelling upon death and the 
judgment to come, and warning his hearers to make 
preparation for these solemn events. It was a dreary 
and depressing ceremonial, and did not lift the 
shadow or the burden from any heart. 

The coffin-lid was shut down over the calm white 
face on which the attendant angels, as they released 
another spirit from its earthly investure, had left an 
impression of sereneness. And then all that was 
mortal and perishable of the departed one—the shell 
in which the imprisoned soul had dwelt for a few 
brief years—was borne away as a useless thing, to be 
buried forever out of sight. 

Two women, one of them she who had spoken of 
death as a going to sleep in a dark chamber and 
waking up in a sun-lighted palace, and the other she 
who had said, “1 would give worlds to have your 
faith and confidence, Mrs. Barclay,” went homeward 
from the house of sorrow together, and thus they 
talked by the way. 

“These funeral occasions are fearfully depressing,” 
said the latter. ‘I am days in getting over one of 
them. Oh, death! death! He is indeed the King of 
Terrors !” 

“Say, rather, an angel, who folds us to sleep in 
his arms, after life's weary day is over, as a mother 
folds her babe—tenderly and lovingly.” 

“ Ah, if one could only think of it so—believe in 
itso! But where is the assurance? The light goes 
out of beautiful eyes; ears once attuned to exquisite 
harmonies become deaf; the heart is cold and still, 
and the face rigid as marble! I cannot see the angel, 
nor hear his voice, nor feel the pressure of his enfold- 
ing arm.” 

“ Because he is far away from you now.” 

“Has he not been very near? And though our 
eyes could not see his shape, did not our hearts 





shiver in the cold and darkness of his shadow as he 
passed ?”” 

“No, not of the real death-angel. His heart is 
warm with love, and his garments shine with light. 
It was from the angel of your imagination that the 
shadow fell.” 

“With what a strange confidence you talk, Mrs. 
Barclay.” 

“Ts it strange to helieve that God, when He calls 
us to go up into the higher life, for which our brief 
stay here is only the first and preparatory stage, 
should be less considerate of us than He is of an un- 
sightly worm? Should expose us to harder condi- 
tions and a more painful ordeal? Has he not given 
us in the wonderful transformation of a worm into a 
butterfly a beautiful symbol of the resurrection? And 
shall the casting off of our chrysalis shell be any less 
a natural and orderly process than that of the worm? 
As in every other circumstance and condition the 
tender mercies and loving care of the Lord are round 
about us, so will it be in this great and momentous 
change. Death does not come to shut us up ina 
prison, but to swing open for us the doors of life. 
Shall the dull, crawling worm, held to narrow limita- 
tions, be afraid of the change that is going to trans- 
figure it into beauty, to lift it upon light wings into 
the free air, and to give it the honey of blossoms for 
food ?” 

“Ah! if I could only have your faith—your assur- 
ance!’ repeated the friend. “‘ What you say is very 
beautiful, and it may be true. It ought to be true 
But there is something beyond this change—beyond 
this shutting of one door and opening of another. 
How will it be with us then? That is the great 
question before which the heart grows faint.” 

“Why should it grow faint ?” 

“Faint in its depressing uncertainty.” 

“ About what ?” 

“The future happiness or misery that awaits the 
soul.” 

“There need be none.” 

“ How am I to be sure that God will open for me 
the doors of heaven, or shut them against me ?” 

“The doors are never shut against any one. All 
may enter if they will.” 

+ a 

~~ 

“ Then all will be saved ?” 

“None are saved but those who obey the Lord’s 
commandments.” . 

“| thought you said that all could be saved ?” 

“So they can if they will; but, unhappily, all will 
not. ‘ Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.’ 
To be saved is to be rescued from the power of evil— 
the evil which rules in our affections, the loves of 
self and the world. If we would get free from the 
power of these loves, and so pass from under the 
dominion of evil into the kingdom of good—from 
hell into heaven—we must do what the Lord tells 
is. We enter into heavyen—that is, into a heavenly 
state of the soul—when from a true heart we keep 
our Lord’s precepts. No amount of faith, or prayer, 
or formal worship, will open heaven for us, unless 
we at the same time put away the evil of our 
lives. Most beautifully in the symbol of the vine 
and its branches has the Lord given us the true idea 
of His salvation. He is the vine, and we are the 
branches. If we abide in the vine, we shall bring 
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forth fruit; but if we fail to abide in the vine, we are be the inward ruling «flection of our lives, then we 
cast forth as a branch, and are withered. We abide | will seek the society of angels and dwell with them; 
in the vine so long as we keep the Lord’s command- | but if self-love and love of the world be dominant 
ments—‘If ye keep my commandments ye shall | over all other affections, then angelic society, where 
abide in my love.’ From the very moment we begin, | each one loves another better than himself, will be 
in a spirit of sincere obedience, to avoid and put) utterly distasteful to us, and we will turn from it, and 
away the evil things which are forbidden by the! consociate with those who are of a like character 
Lord, will His life begin to flow into our hearts, and | with ourselves.” 
that life is what makes heaven. We then become ‘“ Who loves the neighbor 
the friends of God. ‘Ye are my friends, if ye do) Who loves the Lord supremely? If none others can 
whatsoever | command you.’ And to His friends enter into heavenly society and dwell with the 
the Lord says: ‘In my Father’s house are many | angels, will any be saved ?”’ 
mansions; if it were not so, I would have told you. I “Love to the Lord and love to the neighbor are, 
go to prepare a place for you, * * * that where I so far as our natural life is concerned, impossible 
am ye may be also.’ If, then, we become friends of | affections,” was replied; “for we come by inherit- 
the Lord through keeping His words, and have His | ance into a love of self and a love of the world, and 
Divine assurance that we shall be with Him forever, | cannot change these loves. Heavenly affections are 
what room is there for doubt or fear ?” the gift of God to all who keep His commandments 
A deep sigh, as of one who had cast off a heavy | In the very beginning of our efforts to do as He 
load, came through the listener’s lips. teaches, new affections are implanted, and they gain 
“Tt is all in vain,” Mrs. Barclay went on, “that | life and power in the degree that we refuse to do the 
we trouble ourselves about death and the future. | things which are forbidden in the Holy Word. We 
What we call death is only an orderly transition, a| need have no fear about the result if we faithfully do 
forward step in life. There are no terrors to be en-| our part. What we cannot procure for ourselves, the 
countered in the passage from this world to the next.| Lord will freely give. He is the great, the good, the 
Only a quiet sleep, and a peaceful awaking. And as loving Giver, ever seeking to bestow upon us a thou- 
for the future, that will be in everything what we! sand fold more than we are willing w receive. If, 
desire to have it. We can live with angels or devils, | then, my friend, you would rise out of the bondage 
choose our own society and manner of life, be in| of fear. and come into a full assurance of a blessed 
heaven or hell, just as we will.” immortality, think of death as but an orderly transi- 
“Who, if this freedom of choice be given, would | tion, and of heaven as a state of the affections with 
prefer hell to heaven?” was asked. | which God will gift your soul if you faithfully try to 
“ All who, in this life, take more pleasure in the | live according to His precepts. Every sincere effort 
society of devils than of angels,” replied Mrs. Bar-| that you make He will accept and bless, and will 
clay. “ Death does not change the character, does not | care as tenderly for the starting germ, and shooting 
give a single good desire, nor extinguish a single evil | blade, and unfolding leaf, as for the opening flower 
one. It only removes us from one state of existence | and fruit-laden branches; for His life of love will be 
to another, leaving us, as to our inward quality, in the germ, and blade, and leaf, and whether the 
exactly the same beings we were while living in this | fruitage be large or small it will be garnered in 


lower world. If love to the Lord and the neighbor heaven.” RICHMOND. 


Ole Pome Circle, 


WRINKLES AND DIMPLES; | Forthe emaller lady, a pattern three yards less was 


OR. MYSELF AND MY GIRLS. | all that was required, made in princess style, or any 
: | fashion in which the goods were not much cut up. 
No. 6 This plan was advisable because at some future period 


Ter: ladies called to ask Esther how many yards | the dress would probably be turned and made over 


better than himself? 








of silk it would require for dresses. I was sit-| One lady desired her dress to be trimmed in lace, 
ting in her room at the time. One of them was | the other with fringe. Now there is so much shoddy 
a tall woman, the other smaller. She said sixteen | in the latter, that I was glad to hear Esther caution 
yards, twenty inches in width, was a good pattern, | this lady about it. She told her that almost any per- 
cut economically and made priucess style. But, if| son would be deceived in purchasing fringe, and gave 
she were making a good black si'k dress for herself, | her directions about it. Break off a thread of the 
instead of facing the sham skirt upon the outside with | fringe and try its strength; if it breaks easily, or is 
silk of the same, as is the custom, she would use| fuzzy, there is cotton in it, or some other foreign 
nothing but alpaca. The wide flounce around the | stuff. Sometimes you can tell by burning it, begin- 
bottom would cover it. ning at the end the same as you do when you test a 
Then she brought out a dress of her own that had! piece of silk. Real pure, all silk fringe is glossy, 
been made up a year, and wherever the wiggan had | and bright, and shiny, and if compared side by side 
creased or broken, the silk had correspondingly | with mixed goods, a difference is perceptible. Swing 
broken a little, or showed signs of breaking. Besides the fringe to and fro; if it swings heavy, and smooth, 
economy in saving the goods, one has the satisfaction | and glossy, and falls into place instantly and heavily, 
of knowing that all is well about her dress if it is itis pure. If a thread here and there flufis up, and 
crumpled up or crowded into a smal! compass. But | it swings cottony, you wil! not be deceived in it. 
this plan will save at least three yards of the silk;| Now this is very hard to make plain through the 
and every woman knows the value of such goods to | slow, tedious medium of the pen; when, if 1 were 
run to when she is trimming a hat, or cashmere | before you, looking into your black, brown or gray 
dress, or sacque, or dolman. Why a fresh, new piece | eyes, I could certainly make it very plain. And for 
of silk is as good as cash in the bank. 'th's reason. When Mary, and Lottie, and Aunt 
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Chatty bought cloth for coats last winter, the fringe 
cost seventy-five cents a yard—seven dollars’ worth— 
and it began to break, and tag out, and hang stringy 
and ugly, long before the coats were laid aside in the 
spring. It was beautiful to laok upon in the store, 
but we had not learned how to judge of such goods 
then. Good fringe will last twenty years, and one 
should select and purchase with caution, The same 
with lace. It pays to get a good quality. 

Such things are very reasonable now. Esther pur- 
chased a piece—heavy silk lace—for trimming, for 
fifty cents a yard; the same piece sold three years ago 
for one dollar a yard. As long as good lace holds 
together, it is serviceable. A lady brought some in to 
be made into a fichu that had been in wear several 
years—had been torn, and mended, and fixed up; 
but in Esther’s clever hands it blossomed out into a 
beautiful article of lady’s wear, an adornment that 
added the finishing touch to even a plain toilet. It 
was brightened up with tiny bows of ribbon. 

Well, I guess that was all we had to tell about the 
two ladies who came to consult Esther about silk 
dresses. 

A woman wrote a kind letter one time, and said 
she felt under obligation to us for the silk dress she 
wore; some suggestion of ours had helped her to 
plan it over, after the old family relic had been laid 
aside for years. It had been her mother’s at the time 
of her marriage; had been turned and returned ; had 
been turned top to the bottom, front to the back, thin 
places out of sight, and hed been modernized until, 
she said, she “looked like a lady in it.” We felt 
glad that our suggestions had been such as were 
available and useful. 

Not very long since we ran into a neighbor's house 
to get some hops to make yeast. She was up-stairs 
sorting some clothing in a closet, and hearing and 
recognizing our voice, called us to come up. 

“You are the very woman I want to see, Chatty 
Brooks,” said she, holding an old, plain-waist silk 
dress on her arm. “ [his dress,” said she, “ was 
bought when we lived out on the farm—cost one 
dollar and a half a yard—twenty-five years ago, in 
the’ city. I sent for it when our merchant went for 
goods, and I paid for it with butter and eggs, and such 
little things that we had to spare. 1 wore it, per- 
haps, twelve years, and then gave it to my sister 
Maggie for a present on her birthday. Six years 
afterward I visited her, and among the things in my 
trunk she took a liking to a black silk shawl that I 
set store by. She tried it on, and it matched so well 
with her best suit that she proposed trading some 
thing for it. We girls were always trading when we 
were together; we were real Yankees to swap, and 
bargain, and make exchanges. I proposed taking 
the silk dress back again and giving her the shaw], 
to which she agreed. Then | had the dress made 
over again, let down longer, and made higher about 
the neck, and the sleeves changed into the prevailing 
fashion. Three years after, 1 gave it to a younger 
sister, Ella. She had the skirt made with gores; but 
the goods were cut into as little as possible, because 
E!l was a good manager, and not one of those who 
plan only for the now. It was very becoming to her 
fair face and pretty tigure, and she got a good deal of 
real service out of it; and when she went away to a 
home of her own, I told her to leave that old family 
relic with me, that I would take care of it for the 
good it had done. I just blundered on to it this 
morning. And now sit down, Aunt Chatty, just a 
minute, and let us figure on the subject.” 

Well, we looked it over. The basque had been 
used up, every whit of it, cut into bias and not-bias 
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strips for trimming; and as nearly as I can remem- 
ber I will tell you how we disposed of it. With 
other things, it made two suits—mind, I say with 
other things. The best parts were taken to work in 
with an old black cashmere dress. This dress was 
about half worn, some grease-spots on it, which were 
readily taken out with benzine, by laying the spot 
flat on the table over a soft, folded paper, dipping a 
bit of rag in benzine and rubbing the spot with it, 
holding the goods firmly in place all the time. On 
removing it, the obnoxious spot was found on the 
paper. It is well to do this job thoroughly, but care- 
fully, the first trial. When done hang the goods out 
in the air until the odor has passed off. Gloves and 
clothing cleansed with benzine should never be 
allowed to offend the nostrils of the most fastidious, 
or those who are not fastidious at all. 

Some of the silk was used to trim the skirt. In- 
deed, we had silk put on, and worked in, in every 
way that was pretty, for silk and cashmere go together 
so nicely. For fear the old silk was not quite good 
enough to make the vest front, new silk was ordered. 
Buttons and jaunty little bows of heavy gros-grain 
ribbon, with fringed ends, trimmed down the front of 
the vest. Then the balance of the silk was made into 
a skirt to wear with a linen, or lawn, or gingham 
polonaise, or one made of gray bunting, or any other 
kind of traveling-dress goods. The skirt was of 
heavy black and white gingham, and the silk facing 
extended up perhaps ten inches; then up about an- 
other ten the facing was of good old mohair alpaca. 
That saved silk, and ensured a good report if the 
polonaise were to be displaced by the freaks of the 
wind. Because the silk was old, and to make the 
best of it, it was trimmed very handsomely with black 
velvet. 

You would be delighted to see what a nubby suit 
that rich-looking skirt and the polonaise did make 
put together! For a pretty, and respectable, and 
serviceable rig to wear abroad, or in the cars, this is 
one of the most admirable and lady-like that we 
know of. It don’t appear affected, or as aping style, 
nor as though one was desirous of impressing another 
with an imposing manner; it is modest, pretty, neat 
and sensible. 

So, out of that old relic, a quarter of a century old, 
came forth new things and good, and modern withal. 

How impressive an old silk can be. We remem- 
ber once sending our help out into the country for 
vegetables, and we were immensely diverted on her 
return to hear her say: “ The land sakes, Mis Brooks! 
don’t you think that those Smiths where I got the 
new pertaters are a powerful stuck-up set. anyhow? 
Why old Mother Smith had on a silk frock, with 
lace all fixed as nice about the neck and wrists as 
though they expected company, or belonged to the 
quality; and you could e’en a’most see verself in her 
hair, it was so slick; an’ she up and smiled at me, 
and called me Mary Jane, just as if she’d known me 
always. And when she went out to tell one of the 
boys to dig the pertaters, she sailed along like as if 
she was somebody. Tom says, when he worked there 
in harvest, the girls wore jewelry every day, and had 
their hair fixed up nice, and in the afternoons they 
put on nice light or white dresses and slippers, and 
wore their watches; and yet Tom said kinder, better- 
hearted people he never saw. Oh, some folks are 
naturally stuck-up, and fixy, and dressy !” 

Another time, Mary Jane’s mother called to see 
her, and she had hardly sat down until she took out 
| her snuff-box and took a pinch, and offered the open 
box to me. I shook my head and smiled, and merely 
| declined with a “ Thank you, madam.” 


| 
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When the woman started home, she and Mary | 


Jane leaned on the gate, and she rolled up the white 
sides of her eyes, and I very distinctly heard her 
say: “Oh, her pride will have a downfall some o’ 
these yere times, I tell ye! She'll know what it is to 
be poor and feel a hankerin’ for a piuch o’ snuff, an’ 
like’s not she’ll not know where it’s a comin’ from, 
either!” 

It is strange that some people associate pride with 
neatness ; that they think nicely-arranged hair, white 
cuffs and collar, and like accessories, betoken a 
haughty spirit. There is no possible connection. 

We often laugh over an incident of our girlhood— 
our later girlhood it was—or, perhaps, not to put too 
fine a point on it, it was our womanhood. 

A learned man, who took real pleasure and pride 
in a very careless style of attire, thinking it betokened 
a rare degree of intellect—-a man who admired and 
almost worshiped Henry Ward Beecher—said to his 
niece once on her return home from a young ladies’ 
seminary, as with a sneering, wrinkled nose he lifted 
her hand and surveyed the pearly laces about her 
wrists: “ You! Lucelia Bennett! What nonsense! 
I'd as lief see Beecher tricked out in feathers !” 

He could think of no other comparison more 
odious. 

There is a charm in laces. A woman feels com 
fortable when she has a good supply of this dainty, 
snowy gear for neck and wrists laid up ready for use 
at a moment’s warning. One has a restful, well-fed, 
conscious feeling, then, that this special little neces- 
sity is not lacking. 

We have a standing joke among us here at the 
Nest on this subject. A poor girl boarded with us 
once for nearly two months, and she was obliged to 
live just as saving as possible—but, oh, a better feel- 
ing girl we never did see! She was like a puray old 
hen, rolling around singing her little, low, broken, 
chuckling song, that Josie called her “ cackle of con- 
tentment.” Now that poorthing had about ten yards 
of narrow footing—plain lace—that she pleated in- 
side her collar and sleeves—a really saving and nice 
arrangement, and one that she first introduced here 
among us, thanks be to her! She bought it for one 
cent a yard—can be had for that now—and every 
Saturday she washed, and clear-starched, and patted, 
and picked, and fussed over it in a wonderful degree, 
always dignifying it as ‘my laces,” which phrase she 
used with a great deal of empressment, making her 
mouth twitch, and pucker, and prink in the funniest 
way imaginable. We have a good deal of humorous 
joking about “my laces” whenever we do up our 
own. Cuatry Brooks 


OUR LIFE MUSIC. 


“ VERY day that is born into the world comes 
like a burst of music and sings itself all the 
way through.’ Yet there are some days 

which seem devoid of all melody, as they come into 

our lives. To some natures the music seems, ever, 
like a dismal chant. Others hear at times the 
sweetest tunes, but harsh discords will come to break 
the harmony. There are others, yet, who seem always 
to hear the calm, sweet music which speaks peace to 
the soul. Relying implicity on Him who rules the 
universe, “the days of their years” go peacefully by. 

They hear no false notes, because their ears are 

attuned to catch the music of the golden harps. 

Perhaps, after all, it is true that, “ Thou shalt make 

of them a dance, a dirge, or a grand life-march, as 

thou wilt.” E. GREEN. 








TWO AT A TIME, 

“TT seems to me you are making one sleeve too 
many to that apron, Jenny. That is the third, 
I am sure.” 

“Here is another,” said Jenny, smiling. “The 
fact is, Laura, I am making two aprons. I almost 
always make a pair of every thing I undertake. It 
may be a notion of mine, but I like it; and I really 
think I get on full one-third farther with my work 
by the means. I suppose I began the fashion ten 
years ago, making up clothing for those twins. 
Everything runs to pairs in our house since then. 
When you are about it, there really seems little dif 
ference whether you make two garments or one, It 
is the getting under way that takes the time; when 
you have such a good sewing-machine, I had as lief 
cut out two aprons as one when I have my pattern 
and cloth out. Then, you see, I run up the seams 
of one and lay it aside and take up the next. Then 
I make the four sleeves. Then | sew them in to 
each, just as I] am going to du now. Then I bind 
the necks of each, then hem them around, and lastly 
work the button-holes. ‘Two o’clock will see me with 
both aprons fairly done and folded away in Netty’s 
drawer. If I had cut out only one I should have 
done little more than finish it. I know other people 
like to finish one article fairly and squarely, and lay 
it aside before they begin another, and no doubt that 
is the best way for them; but for my use I like this 
plan best. I know I get along faster by it, and I 
get about twice as much done. It is always pleas- 
anter to think there are two new articles ready for 
use, instead of one. Very likely I may cheat my- 
self a little and think I save more time than I do, 
but it is a very harmless kind of cheating. The 
more easy we make our work seem to be the easier it 
really is for us.” 

“1 often wonder how you keep those four boys and 
girls always so well and seasonably dressed, Jenny. 
Thé seasons always surprise me, with everything un- 
ready.” 

“The one secret with me is beginning in time 
Summer clothes are overhauled in winter, and winter 
clothes in summer; especially al] underwear, on which 
the comfort of children so largely depends, It takes 
economy and calculation these hard times, but some- 
how or other we worry along.” 

Here Mrs. Jenny paused to wind two bobbins, and 
her friend made a mental note of her system of sew- 
ing-work, to use herself on some future occasion. 


J. E. McC, 


DON’T TELL ANYBODY. 


CAN'T find the little bit I cut from the paper the 
other day, meaning as I did so, to copy it for the 

- benefit of “ young wives” who read the “ Home,” 
so I must tell you as best I can in my own words, 
“Don’t complain of your husband to anybody. Not 
even your own mother. If she is the wise woman 
you think her, she will respect you all the more. 
Did you think when you married your Harry or 
your Will, that he was the one perfect man in all this 
world, and now you have found out he is very human, 
after all? That it does seem, sometimes, as though 
he loved himself a little better than you? That 
he even can bear to differ with you, sometimes, in 
matters that concern you very much? And, oh, dear 
little woman, that he will forget just what you want 
him to remember, sometimes? Now, take a middle- 
aged wife’s advice, 1 beg you. Don’t tell anybody. 
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He is your husband—your other self—and you ought 
to cover his faults, just as you do your own.” There! 
that is about the ‘gist” of what I read the other 
day. I am not going to comment on it—only tell 
two little stories, or fucts, rather. 

When I was a young girl, “once upon a time,” 
I heard my mother say, speaking of a far-off relative 
who was a dissipated man, “I don’t believe his wife 
ever uttered a word of complaint about him, even to 
her own mother.” It seemed strange to me, then, 
little girl as I was, how a woman could bear such a 
trial as that woman, and nottell her mother. But I 


always watched that woman with a queer sense of 


respect in my little heart. I noticed, too, how she 
always spoke of her husband as though he was en- 
titled to as much respect as any man. She deferred 
and referred to him, as though he were indeed the 
“ head of the house.” That woman has her reward. 
In this world, too, * she didn’t have to die to get “a? 
as I heard one say once of another. Her husband 
reformed long ago, ‘To-day he is a man respected in 
town and church. 

A few years ago, when I lived in the city, I used 
often to attend the “ ladies’ prayer meeting,” con- 
nected with the church of which I was a member. 
Most of the ladies were elderly women—their saintly 
faces seem to come before me as I write, faces which 
showed traces of bitter sorrows, of hard trials, and 
battles fought with sin and sorrow, and yet, God’s 
peace was written there, too—a few were young 
women, earnest and hopeful, and full of zeal for the 
Master. One of these latter was a sweet-faced, sweet- 
voiced woman whose word was often heard, both in 
speaking and praying. I used to like to hear her 
very much, at first. Most of us had husbands who 
were Christian men, ani I well remember the revul- 
sion of feeling that I had when I heard her say, one 
day: “But you ladies have not the trial I have ; 
your husbands are Christians.” If she had stopped 
there, but she didn’t. She went on to tell how she 
had talked with him, how she tried to reason with 
him, and what he said and what she said. I began 
to feel as though I didn’t wonder he was not a 
Christian, if she talked at him and to him as she 
said. This was not the only time she alluded to her 
husband thus, and I heartily indorsed the remark a 
good sister made as we left the vestry, one day, 
toyether: “Mrs J. isa very good woman, but I do 
wish she wouldn’t mourn over her husband in public 
guile 80 often.” I do not know how it is with good 
Mrs. J. now, but I believe Mr. J. has not yet joined 
the church. VARA, 


THE HIGHER LIFE. 


OW hard it is for us to learn the lessons which 
our God would have us learn! How little we 
understand of His greatlove! We wander far 

from the light, the source of all blessing, and raise 
our eyes feebly to what we deem His reflection in 
some of the creatures He has made, and through 
them we approach to our great, loving Saviour, as 
one who, going from the east toward the west, wishes 
to travel so swiftly as to leave the sun behind, and 
live ever in the reflected light of the moon. How 
the great heart of our Father pities us, as He sees 
that the reflection must be taken from us! But, 
thanks be to His name, He never flinches, as earthly 
parents sometimes do, but inflicts the pain He must 
give, lovingly and wisely, but gladly, because He 
knows that we shall by and by understand that it was 
for our best and highest good. 
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We think we love Him when in the bright days of 
joy and gladness; when all the circumstances of our 
life are as we would have them; we think we would 
do anything, bear anything, give up anything for 
His sake who giveth all blessings. We thank Him 
for them and rejoice in them. But He who looketh 
at the hearts sees them all blinded with selfish idola- 
try, our life one thought of the idol, our every aim to 
please man rather than God. He knows that we must 
be made purer, that our hearts must be purged from 
the dross, and that we must be refined, even as by 
fire, into finest gold. He knows, and He loves us; 
so He will not let us stay in the darkness, but says, 
“My child, come up higher, into the light where I 
am.’ We cannot reach Him, but through suffering. 
We may live years in the world ere we know this, 
but the truth comes sooner or later to every thinking, 
earnest one, who in the mist and darkness of this 


lower life ever will 


“ Reach blind hands of faith, and grope 
Up through the darkness unto God.” 


How dark at first the void in our hearts and lives! 


How the soul cries out for the idol, even though it 
has learned to know that that which it worshiped 
was but clay, after all the worship—common clay / 

Life looks dark, and it is long ere peace comes, but 
soon (iod sends her, the white-robed angel, to steal 
into our hearts, and give the consolations that can 
only come from Him whose sorrows when on earth 
“ angels ministered unto.” 

His love is close around us, nearer than ever 
before, and we learn to trust Him, and to abide in 
His care, knowing that no evil can there befall us. 
We can live higher, truer lives than ever before. 

God! keep us in that way by any means Thou 
seest fit. All blessings are in Thy hands; give what 
is best! 

“SoIgo on not knowing, 
I would not if [ might; 
I had rather walk with Him by faith, 
Than go alone by sight. 
I had rather walk in the dark, with God, 
Than go alone in the light : 





EINNA. 


LETTER FROM AVIS. 
EAR HOME CIRCLE: Many a wishful glance 
}) have I[ cast toward the charmed circle that 
/ gathers around the hearth-stone of the “ Home.” 
And to-night some voice from the dreary storm with- 
out, or the lonely calm within, bids me knock at the 
open door. Look not upon me as an intruder and an 
alien, for my heart claims kinship with you all. From 
the far, far northland do I come to meet with you to- 
night, dear sisters. Here, early does the frost-king 
don his jeweled crown; and long and well do the 
north winds, snow and sleet, obey his royal scepter. 
Every morn I see the sun rise above the frowning 
forehead of a hill-top, every eve, watch for his smile 
to die from off another. Whichever way I look, the 
dark, still fringes of the pine-trees rest against the 
sky. The river, winding out and in the “links of 
its long, dark chain,’ and many weary miles of 
forest and valley, separate from me my dear ones. 
The moaning wind is not the voice of brother or 
sister, nor the soughing of the pines the music of 
their laughter. Is it strange that 1 plead to sit some- 
times at the feet of those sweet, true friends who 
make bright and cheery the fireside of the “ Home?” 
I would like to tell Lichen about the lovely wonders 
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of our damp and dusky woods. “Here are cool 
mosses deep,” of such exquisite beauty and variety 
as could scarcely enter into the heart of a Ruskin to 
conceive. Here are ferns, from the dainty feathery 
tips to those tall and stately as a city belle. And 
the lichens—her namesakes—cover the hoary tree 
trunks, the mossy logs, and brown, old rocks, some 
faintly flushed as a sea shell, and others that seem, by 
their scars and seams, to say, “ We have looked upon 
the sunsets of a thousand years.” I know Pipsey 
would enjoy taking a peep into some of my neigh- 
bors’ windows. 

The saying that it takes all kinds of people to 
make up a world, is surely true of our little world 
with its ever shifting, changing elements. In the 
course of a year we welcome many strange faces, 
and watch the departure of many familiar ones, | 
think it was of us the poet wrote: 

“ The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet, and warm; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form.” 


In spite of all my efforts, there will a little home- 
sick cry wail up from heart to lips, as Chatty speaks ; 
for the dear old home-nest nestles beneath the classic 
shades of an “ Academy,” and sees the spire of the 
village church rise just beyond its fragrant orchard- 
trees. Oh, noble Earnest, tell me what lands thou 
hast searched, what fields gleaned, what gardens 
plucked, to have gathered in such stores of faith, and 
hope, and love. Many thoughts come thronging to 
my pen, but, alas, I fear 1 have already said too much. 
Your pens, dear sisters, drop shining gems of thought, 
jewels imperishable; perchance mine may leave a 
flower, here and there, along life’s dusty highway, 
with power to bring a transient smile to the eye, or 
glow to the heart of some weary traveler. AVIs. 


AMUSEMENTS, 


“ 


9 


J HAT shall we do in regard to dancing ?” was 
/ thequestion put to me by some young friends, 

and I replied: “A thing may be right 
under some circumstances and wrong under others. 
If in a circle of young folks it is the custom to dance 
at their weekly sociable, there is no harm in it. The 
simple act of dancing is not wrong. But, I would 
ask if these young persons have weekly meetings for 
reading? for the cultivation of mind and heart, as 
well? Do they devote even one hour of the week to 
religious culture, and the advancement and growth 
of a true Christian life? We are not placed here for 
amusements only; but for nobler and higher ends. 
We should seek first of all, moral excellence and 
spiritual good. ‘The kingdom of God and His 
righteousness.’ This done, amnsements of all kinds 
will occupy a much lower place in our minds than 
they nowdo, God throws us upon our own resources, 
and leaves us to work out for ourselves the problem 
of life; and whatever we pursue, if religious motives 
direct, He will strengthen us and add His blessing. 

“* We need not bid, for cloistered cell, 
Our neighbor and our work farewell.’ 

“But whilst we need not do this, there are pleasures 
innocent, and pleasures harmful, between which we 
must choose, trusting lovingly to a kind Providence 
to help us choose a road 

“* To bring us daily nearer God.’ 

“Our great business in this life is, not to perform 

certain good actions, but to seek constantly the per- 
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| fection of our natures; to cultivate in our minds such 
a disposition as may fit us to obtain, and qualify us 
to enjoy, that heavenly blessedness which flows from 
love to God and the neighbor. This may be done 
in every situation in which, under Providence, we 
may find ourselves; for however various the duties 
which we are called on to perform, if we try to do 
them unselfishly they will conduce to the same end, 
If we make our pleasures what they should be, re- 
creations, they will be good and innocent, and give 
us renewed strength when we take up again the life- 
work that our weary hands laid down for a little 
while. Whatever helps to make us more cheerful ; to 
dispel the care, and gloom, and discontent that 
gather so often about us good not only 
for ourselves, but good for those who come in con- 
tact with us, and are influenced by our states of mind, 
In this view, recreation through rest, and change, and 
amusement becomes a duty, > 


is good ; 


EARNEST TALKS, 
No. 5. 


“Tf you would put your heart in sweet attune, 
Take a journey in the middle of June.” 


] HY not take it in the middle of May? thought 
we, when for a day or two the busy wheels of 
toil stopped, and we had leisure to roam at 

will among the beautiful home-scenery,so well worth 
seeing. Why wait for June when, from every side, 
birds are calling us to come; when, from bush and 
tree, and mossy bank, flowers reach out fragrant hands 
of welcome? Surely our country can never be fairer 
than now, and “giving care to the winds,” we take 
our well-earned vacation and drink our fill of beauty. 

Over hills and through valleys we go, not knowing 
which to call the fairer, for, though the hill-tops give 
us wider views, the valleys welcome us with charms 
wholly thetr own. Here glide brooks and stream- 
léts—some of them dashing on in mad haste to their 
destination, heeding not the beauties of the way, 
others going with deeper, slower motion, waiting to 
bless each flower and fern seeking their cool depth. 
Noting it all, we can but think how human they are, 
how like to man! for do we not every day see human 
beings so intent on reaching the goal of their ambi- 
tion—be it money, power or what not—they ruth- 
lessly trample many of life’s brightest, best gifts 
under their feet? Do we not every day see men and 
women reaching so eagerly for some great future good 
that the angel at the door waits in vain for a wel- 
How often our public men, in their mad 
chase for power and notoriety, give to the sacrificial 
fires home-comforts, home-joys, the dear delights of 
companionship with wives and little ones, and at last, 
as if this were not enough, respect, honor, manhood, 
all are Jaid there—laid upon the altar of unholy am- 
bition. “ What does it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” All comes to 
be but “vanity and vexation of spirit” at last, and 
empty hands reach into the past for the joys, the 
blessings once so little prized, but known now to be 
of more worth than all else. We wonder if some- 
time our crazy little brook will not think longingly 
of the flowers passed unheeded by, the sweetness and 
beauty unnoted. Longfellow bids us “ Look not 
mournfully into the past, it comes not back again; 
| wisely improve the present, it is thine; go forth to 
| meet the shadowy future without fear and with a 
| steadfast heart.” This seem they to do who, though 
| deeply busy, yet wait to give a friendly greeting and 
| heart felt God-speed to all around them, and so send 
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each on his way gladdened and refreshed. All are 
journeying over the desert-fields of life, and these 
greetings and warm hand-clasps of friend for friend, 


make the oasis where each may rest and find new 


strength. Love mAketh even the desert to blossom, 
and he who is truly wise, will never be in too great 
haste to note the fragrance of the wayside flowers. 

So we find “books in running brooks,” but cannot 
linger longer for, just beyond, “tongues in trees” 
are talking for us. Each apple-tree is a massive 
bouquet now—how beautiful, oh, how beautiful! 
Past whole great orchards we ride, all our senses 
feasting. We hear the low whisperings of the petals 
and catch the prophecy of coming riches. Blossoms 
are beautiful, but would we wish to keep them mere 
blossoms? Is it not better that the fairy petals fade 
and die that fruit may come? better to yield the 
age joy for the greater joy of the harvest time? 

Vho wishes for the blossoms when the fruit has 
come? 

Passing the orchards, we come to fields bare and 
brown yet, showing still the deep furrows made by 
the plow, but well we know of the soft carpet of 
green coming by and by. Seed time and harvest! 
how surely they follow each other in their unceasing 
round. How surely the husbandman and all must 
reap as they sow! The plowing is slow and painful, 
but what would the harvest be but for it? How 
shall the good seed take root except the ground be 
stirred and watered ? Alas, that evil seed take root 
there just as easily! Only by patient trying; only 
by earnest, unceasing effort can they be kept from 
choking out the good. But He from whom cometh 
our strength is ever near to help, and the harvest will 
not fail us. For many miles we ride by the side of a 
beautiful lake, along 


“Old roads winding as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry and there to a mill ;” 


past pretty villages and ambitious towns; past hum- 
ble farm-houses and more pretentious dwellings, past 
woodland, plain and meadow. We hear 
“The wind among the trees 
, Playing celestial symphonies ; 
We see the branches downward bent 
Like keys of some great instrument,” 

and some way the music and sweetness, the peace 
and beauty all around steal into our hearts. We 
forget all that has hurt or grieved us; forget all that 
would vex or make afraid, and only remember how 
good is the great Father God who planned all this 
wondrous beauty, and gave us hearts to feel and 
appreciate the lessons He would teach. All day 
hills and valleys, birds, brooks and flowers have 
talked to us of Him, and now, as we turn homeward, 
the good-night kiss of the sun touches our cheeks in 
softest benediction. All that is best and purest with- 
in us stirs and starts into newer life, and we pray 
that we may be made daily more worthy of our 
homes; that we may not creep abashed, ashamed, 
beneath the shadow of the beautiful hills, but by 
earnest work dnd prayer may rise to match them, 
strong and steadfast as they in our goodness and truth, 
fruitful and peaceful as the valleys around them. 
We feel that it is not in vain we have read from the 
great book of nature this rare May day. Our hearts 
are warmer and kindlier for the words written there ; 
our helpful thought reaches out to all. 

Amid all the beauties of the day we could not 
quite forget the “worn and faded inscriptions ” 


written otherwhere, could not quite forget there are | 


hearts that ache and weary. Even lovely May cannot 
banish earth’s sin and misery, and still there are many 
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| 

| “Out in the dark and the danger, 

| Out in the night and cold; 

Though He is longing to lead them 
Tenderly into the fold.” 


Oh, souls! see ye not the 


“ warmth and the beauty, 
The i ifinite love and the light,” 


and know ye not it is all for you, for you if you will 
but enter and partake? Daily, hourly, the call 
cometh, daily, hourly, He waiteth for you, why will 
ye not hear? Why will ye not come? While you 
wait, the bonds of sin grow stronger, still stronger 
and harder to break. Break them now! Break 
them now ere it is too late! God and all good angels 
are waiting to help you. Oh, begin sowing the good 
seed while yet it is spring, that the harvest may not 
find you with empty hands. The narrow road may 
seem hard, but, oh, it grows brighter all the time, 
for One walketh with you step by step and lighteth 
all the way. Leave the wrong and sin behind you 
His mercy can forgive and blot it out—and be ye 
from henceforth one of His workers. Work with 
the sunshine, work with the flowers, work with the 
angels! Let the brightness of the day shine into 
your hearts; let the music of the bird-songs be around 
you. So shall the world be better and richer for your 
life; so shall you hear the Father’s “well done” at 
last and go to a fairer, more beautiful world where 
awaiteth rest and peace, joy and blessing untold. 
EARNEST. 


TRUE CHARITY. 


AST summer it was our good fortune to pick up 

a little anonymous book, evidently one of the 

earlier efforts of a young writer, entitled, 
‘Together.’ While its crudity would have pre- 
vented its ever taking a very high rank among the 
works of fiction, we could not help wishing that we 
knew the author, for from beginning to end, it teemed 
with precious thoughts. sy its general freshness, 
sweetness and purity of style, we might almost sus- 
pect it of being one of the first ventures of Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. 

Among the noteworthy aphorisms gathered from 
this obscure little volume, we were especially struck 
with this, “One life made complete is better than 
fifty helped a little” And the application was made 
by a touching story of a friendless, afflicted girl, for 
whom a worthy lady of fortune undertook great ex- 
pense, fully restoring the sufferer to health, and then 
giving her a complete musical education. While 
occupied with this good work, of course the kind 
benefactress had very little means or leisure to dis- 
tribute loaves of stale bread, or cut out clumsy gar- 
ments from damageé calico. 

We all have a faint idea of what charity means— 
a very faint one, some might say, glancing into the 
bare, cheerless, ugly wards of some orphan asylums, 
gaining at the same time a clear sense of the satirical 
expression, “Cold as charity.” Many of us have 
advanced a little further in our interpretation of the 
word while we think we fully understand the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians. But how many 
of us, in our actual works of charity, do as we would 
be done by ? 

We may learn much of what goes on around us 
from ordinary conversation. And here are a few 
notes taken down at random. “There’s no use in 
doing anything for poor people! They’re too un- 
| grateful! I got Mary Black two or three places to 
| wash. and when I sent for her to come and clean 
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house, she said she had to stay home and make pies ,| 
The idea!” “ Yes, and I gave Susan Long an old | 
dress that I laid aside ten years ago, and she didn’t | 
want to wear it because it was out of fushion!” “Is | 





the same old story. Give them good things—quite | g 


good enough for poor people—and they want to look 
as well as you do yourself. And to think of the 
dressmaker whom J employ, wearing silk! I have 
airs !’’ 

Oh, good friends, suppose you were kind in con- 


sidering the bodily needs of your less favored neigh- | 


bors. Did so doing give you any right to interfere 
with their liberty—did it clothe you with any autho- 
rity over their time, their taste and their self-respect ? 


Would not you feel it deeply, were the many little | 


dainties in which you delight placed beyond your | 
|}and valued men and women who else would have 


reach? How much more, then, if any one assumed 
the right to tell you that it was presumptuous in you 
ever to aspire to them. 

Suppose that you have made donations of food and 
clothing. What have you really done? You have 
only given your pensioners a foundation upon which 
to rear a better mode of living. How can you say, 
then, that this is all to which they have any claim, 
they must know their places, and keep humble, etc ? 
You have made, then, your works of good, instru- 


mentalities of evil, preventing any further rise 


toward perfection—your foundation-stones have | 


become instead stones of crushing. 

No, we fail always when we leave out the heart- 
element. If we give grudgingly, or with overbear- 
ing restrictions, we hurt ourselves, for we immediately 
reflect, “ How generous I am to such an ungrateful 
set!’ But let us give, as true brothers and sisters 
share, simply, naturally, their best with each other, 
and we will probably, if we think of ourselves at all, 
do so in sorrow that we can accomplish so little. 
Only when we have bestowed in this manner, if at 
al], will we understand that the mere desire of any 
one to rise above the depressing, degrading circum- 
stances in which he is placed, gives him a right to do 
ro—and a right, also, to take advantage of every 
assistance offered. 


It is no kindness to say to an ambitious young | 


woman, struggling along, scarce able to keep life 
within her body, “ Yes, yes, you deserve a great deal 
of credit—and here’s twenty-five cents to buy a 
necktie.” Find her a suitable situation, and she'll 
buy her own neckties. And we fear that it is not 
entirely in a true Christian spirit that one says to an 
ill-dressed, awkward school-girl, enduring constant 
mortifications because of her miserable clothing, and 
feeling within her the same longing that all girls do 
for beautiful things, “Why, my dear, that’s all 
vanity. Set your affections upon things higher, and 
never mind ruffles and lockets.” Put a becoming 
suit and a gold chain upon her, and you may have 
averted her ruin by taking temptation out of her way 
—certainly, having so bound her to you, you will 
then find it an easy task to lead her to talk of “things 
higher.” Human nature is weak, remember, and 
beware how you neglect an opportunity of strengthen- 
ing it. You expect better, you may say—but it is not 
our business to expect—we have simply to do. 

Ah, sisters—and brothers, too—who feel themselves 
aggrieved because those whom they have aided are 
not willing to wear a poverty-badge, there is a dis- 
tinction between giving and charity, though the two 
ought to go together. We may know this, because 
in the grand chapter before alluded to, we are told 
that, “Though I bestow all my goods to feed the | 
poor—and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” | 





And, depreciate it as we may—ignore it, put it away 
from us, and be ashamed of it as much as we please 
—whoever has a real human heart knows that there 
is a peace of mind which only good clothes can 


vive. 

Help completely, if at all. Don’t refuse the little 
“alls for scraps and pennies, but let your regular 
benevolence be such as will save for us many noble 


more means than some, and J don’t put on any such | hearts which are slowly perishing for sympathy. 


We have had, we had nearly said, too much of the 


| alms house system of soup, check suits, dreary dor- 


mitories and binding-out—we have had far too much 
of this shutting off God’s poor as a herd unclean 
With the genial smile of your tender interest, warm 
into life the deadened hearts of the embryo poet, and 
singer, and artist—give to society, as crowned leaders 
and influential teachers and earnest mothers, honored 


languished and died for the want of a congenial 
atmosphere. Every time you have fostered in one 
human being the desire to live a life more worthy of 
himself, you have made the whole world better. 
And this is charity well deserving the name. 
MARGARET. 


FROM MY CORNER, 
No. 3 

O robin! sing in the maple 
Your blithest, cheeriest strain; 
O flowers! look forth in the sunshine 
That follows the April rain; 
For winter has loosened its iey chain, 
And spring-time is with us again. 


A Y bluebirds are talking gayly over it this morn- 
ing, warbling so sweetly that I want to get hold 
4 of the dear little things and hug them; but I 
am afraid they would not appreciate such an expres- 
sion of affection as I would wish them to. Early in 
the spring we had a box put up for them under the 
projecting roof near the door of my room, and there 
they built their little home. A small board nailed 
under it, serves for a porch, and every day they sit 
there and chatter, and congratulate each other on 
their comfortable dwelling, and the nice family of 
children they are raising. 

I have been sitting for a long time this morning 
with my head in the open window, trying to drink 
in strength from the fresh air, listening to the birds 
and looking at the flowers. The sun is veiled with 
soft clouds, which temper the light pleasantly The 
pink rose-vine, my old favorite in our former home, 
nods its graceful branches and rosy blossoms toward 
me again, from the new frame which has been given 
it to twine upon. The clover-blossoms lie like great 
pearls upon the green plat in front of me; and, be- 
side the thoughts they always bring of childhood’s 
days, they now remind me of an unknown friend in 
the far West, who sent me such pleasant words of 
encouragement and cheer long ago. I wonder if she 
still reads “our” magazine, and finds as much enjoy- 
ment in it. 

Madge is working in her flower-beds in the pretty 
front yard across the street, and now and then her 
clear, young voice sends out a snatch of song. Ver- 
benas and phloxes thrive under the care of her 
hands. Everything she cares for seems to grow 
luxuriantly. I can just catch glimpses of crimson 
blossoms through the fence, and sometimes she raises 
her head above it to tell me how some favorite plant 
is growing. Two girls were passing by awhile ago, 


| and stopped to speak to her—or, rather, one of them 
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stopped, with a pleasant “ Good-morning!”’ and an 
inquiry about the flowers. The other only gave a| 
word of recognition, and, walking on swiftly a few | 
steps farther, called back in a rude tone: “Come on, | 
Belle! I’m in a hurry.” Her companion was already | 
starting on, having only paused long enough to ex- | 
change a remark with her friend, who was also a| 
friend of the other girl; but the latter was one of | 
those careless people who do not always think to be | 
polite, and are always brusque when ina hurry. It) 
was a little thing in itself, but it clouded Madge’s | 
bright face for a time, and brought a sarcastic remark | 
to her lips; and it set me to thinking, as I often do 
when I see young folks together, of the difference in 
the atmosphere of persons who are polite, and those 
who are not, and of the pleasnre or discomfort which 
one and the other can give those around them. 
People often hurt each other by a trifle of this 
kind, when they are not aware of it, because they do 
not think such things of any importance. But this 
is a great mistake. The wheels of life cannot run 
smoothly unless the oil of courtesy is used by the 


travelers in its moving caravans, although obsequi- 


ousness and hypocrisy should be shunned just as 
much as bluntness. True politeness springs from the 
heart, and will come natural to any who cares enough 
for the feelings or pleasure of others. But all cannot 
have it, and those who have not should cultivate it, 
and in time it will become natural. I[t costs nothing 
to be polite, and it makes any one more loveable, and 
their way through the world much easier; so there is 
much to be gained by it. There are some perrons, 
members of the same family, brothers and sisters, or 
husbands and wives, who, as a general thing, receive 
little favors or attentions from each other, such as 
the loan, or bringing of some article wanted, the go- 
ing of an errand, or help with a piece of work, with- 
out seeming to think it worth while to say, “thank 
you,” because “it is just home folks, and they know | 
we feel it.” Home folks will appreciate the expres- 
sion of our feeling just as well as outsiders, in most 
cases. 


| may find strength and support there. 


The little amenities of life help along greatly in 
making it pleasant, and I doubt not many lives are 
rendered much more dull and meagre than they 
would be otherwise, just by the absence of the little 
home attentions and expressions of interest which 
many deem unimportant, because underneath this 
careless exterior they really have affection for each 
other. A pleasant greeting when meeting the home 
faces in the morning, a quiet “thank you” for any 
little favor or kindness received, cost no time or in- 
convenience ; yet there is no one—unless it is a very 
churlish or selfish nature—but feels better for its 


| being said. 


Keep it in mind, girls, as you walk your daily 


| paths, trying to grow into good and loveable women. 


Many of you are careless about it merely because you 


|do not think. And thoughtless girls are often really 
cruel to each other. If politeness is not a necessary 


quality to possess, it is certainly an important one. 
Indeed, I think if not placed among the highest 
virtues, it should be among the chief graces, for no 
man or woman can be a really agreeable companion 
or friend without it. 

Madge has gone in now, and the sun has come out, 
sending me from the window to the lounge, where I 


| must finish winding the zephyr for the fleecy shawl 


my little neighbor is making. I begged this part of 
the work as something which would afford a little 
employment for the hands, without involving much 
eyesight. I like to do it, and enjoy getting the skein 
in a tangle occasionally, and seeing how I can smooth 
it all out with care without putting the ball through 


'or breaking the thread. It makes me think some- 
‘times of the tangled threads in our lives, and how 


carefully and patiently we need to work to smooth 
them out; and sometimes we cannot do it, but get 
them pulled into a knot, and go on, leaving a rough, 
ugly place in our web. It is well for us that we have 
a patient task-master, who forgives our carelessness, 
and pities our inabilities, and winds around our 
tangled, broken lives the arms of His love, that we 
LIcHEN. 


Qathers’ Department. 


Even could we be sure that those who, so rashly now, 
' are scattering the seeds of sin, and perforce of sorrow, 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THEM? 


HE boys and girls we love so well; yet for whom | 
we are so fearful when we think of the rash con- 
fidence of youth and the snares for the unwary. 

We want them to grow up wise and good, strong and 
brave; and how shall the work be accomplished ? 

It is safe to say that all parents desire this, even 
those far from wisdom and goodness themselves If 
it is true what the good book say, “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and when he is old he will | 
not depart from it,” the evidence is conclusive that 
heretofore there have been terrible defects in the 
training. 

The numbers of young men who have gone out 
into the world but to become a curse to themselves | 
and to humanity, the bright-faced girls who, little by | 
little, have drawn away from goodness and virtue, 
are far too numerous for us to hope that our sons and 
daughters are safe without the best example and the 
most careful training. 

We hear people talk flippantly of the “wild oats” | 
young people are expected to sow; but it is terrible | 
to think of the fearful harvest that inevitably follows. | 


’ 


would some time, somewhere, set diligently about the 
task of uprooting the evil weeds and sowing pure 
wheat instead, yet would there be cause for bitter 
regret. There is a terrible vitality about these noi- 


| some weeds, and they have a trick of springing up in 


unexpected places, when we least desire them; they 


| choke out and dwarf much that is good, if once they 


get rooted in the heart. The sins of youth that spring 


| oftener from carelessness than deliberate evil inten- 


tion to do wrong, mar the whole life, and, though 


| bitterly repented of, the scars are never quite effaced. 
| Then there are so many to whom the errors of youth 
| are but the first steps in a life-long way of sin that at 


last leads down to death, that we can but feel there is 
an awful responsibility resting upon parents, who, 


| for their own present ease, leave their children to 


find their own amusements among companions of 


their own choosing. 
What shall we do? Begin the work in season. 


| They come to us, weak, helpless, that we, with our 


greater strength and experience, may, under God, 
teach them what is right, molding the wax, training 
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the sapling, till the work required of us is all well 
done, 

Don’t let the children run wild and without re- 
straint or guidance, and think that by and by you 
can put on the strong, tight curb, and “ bring them 
into the traces” without a struggle. Teach them 
lessons of unselfishness and honor early, and show 
them by your example that nothing on earth is so 
good in your eyes as honesty and uprightness of 
character. Don’t give them a chance to draw com- 
parisons between your preaching and your practice, 
hut let every action prove the sincerity of the precept 
Do not refuse their innocent requests—denials must 
come, when to gratify them would do them harm—if 
you are wise in your love; but make them as happy 
as you can; and remember that God also is training 
your children, and when He sees they need sorrow as 
a matter of discipline, never fear that He cannot ad- 
minister it more wisely than you. In this world of 
sin and death, sorrow must come to the most sheltered 
life, and neither you nor I are called on to add need- 
lessly to the measure of suffering. 

Let us be careful, then; little hearts are tender and 
very sensitive, and few of those who speak harshly 
really understand how those small hearts ache at an 
injustice they are as quick as you or I to feel. 

When you consent, do it heartily, as if you were as 
glad as they. Too many give grudgingly of kindly 
words, as well as of money. Little hearts have much 
innocent pleasure spoiled for them ; and many a child 
has started off to some gathering of friends and play- 
mates with tears in his eyes and sorrow in his breast 
because of fretful words the father or mother forgot 
as SO 1n as uttered. 

We should not only consent graciously, but we 
should, on occasion, deny firmly. Do not be in haste 
to refuse, but think it over, and if the thing asked for 
is wrong, let the denial be so kind, but withal so 
decided, that there will be no “teasing.” A child is 
quick to learn; and if he sees that we deny his peti- 
tion only when it will do him harm in our judgment, 
and that neither caprice nor selfishness has anything 
to do with it, he will soon learn to yield gracefully. 

One great source of trouble in families is to let our 
feelings instead of our judgment rule. If anything 
goes wrong on the farm, in the store or in the kitchen, 
the children have too often to pay the penalty. They 
meet gruff refusals, when at another time they are 
allowed the very things asked for now, “ because 
father or mother is so cross.” 

Don’t be afraid to praise them a little when they 
trv to do well, even if you might have done a little 


: ; 
better. I have seen children wholly discouraged by | 


continual fault-finding. Doubtless this proceeds from 
a laudable desire to keep the child from undue pride, 
but the results are disastrous. When a boy feels that 


“it is no use to try to please father, he’ll find just so | 


much fault, whether 1 do well or not,” the boy is 
likely to go to ruin, and the father to suffer bitterly 
for his mistake. 

Study diligently to find amusement and occupation 
for your children. In these days, when good books 
and papers are cheap and plenty, let none of our 
children be left to invest their spare change in 
dime novels. There are good magazines for the 
young folks, suitable to “Babyland” and _ the 
“Nurvery,” and others admirably adapted to the 
wants of “ wide-awake” boys and girls. 

I have been, in my day, a country “schoolma’am,” 
and have “boarded round” extensively, and I think 
I can safely say that a great majority of the mischief 
the smal! people fall into is the direct result of not 
knowing “ what to do with themselves.” 





I know that fathers and mothers get tired, and 
would like quiet evenings; but don’t, good people, 
secure them by sending your children into the streets 
for amusement. It is as natural and as right that a 
child should like fun and frolic as that a kitten 
should play, or a lamb skip about the green field in 
the spring-time; and it is our part to see that their 
fun is of the right kind. 

Let the boys and girls share in the work of the 
household, too; let them feel that they help make 
home pleasant, and I am sure they will love home 
better. 

Too much indulgence makes selfish children, and 
too great severity makes rebels and deceivers. Ah! 
we need much of that wisdom which is peaceable, 
pure and gentle, that we may guide our children 
rightly. ELizABETH Woop, 


LESS WORK AND MORE REST, 


RECENT writer in the “Home Circle” says 

something about overworked women, and how 
4 numerous they are. Yes, overwork is sending 
yearly many victims to the insane asylum and the 
cemetery. Women who have the care of a house de- 
volving upon them, are too apt to degenerate into 
mere drudges, sacrificing every pleasure and recrea- 
tion in the endeavor to minister to the physical needs 
of their families, 

© mistaken mothers! you owe something more 
| than food and raiment to those little ones. You must 
| allow yourselves time for rest, or perhaps when they 
most need your care they will be motherless. You 
must take time to read and study, so that your chil- 
dren need never blush because of mother’s ignorance. 
You must give yourselves time to listen to their 
childish questions, showing an interest in whatever 
concerns them, for they need mother’s sympathy and 
advice every hour in the day. 

Many good housekeepers do not have pleasant homes. 
You never see scraps of paper strewn about by busy 
little fingers, nor toys lying on their floors; every- 
thing is in perfect order; but constant scolding makes 
it so. pet mother is always tired, and often im- 
patient. Her weariness and ill-temper many times 
are the means of driving the boys away from home to 
seek more congenial company. 

Take all the pleasure you can with your children ; 
devise and suggest pleasant games, and help execute 
your plans. If you have a taste for music, cultivate 
it, for this talent adds much to home happiness. 
And above all, teach your children to help you in 
every possible way, for they can save many steps if 
only taught to do so. The mother’s mission 1s as 
noble as the noblest, and her earnest efforts to do 
what seemeth best shall be rewarded, 

EK. GREENE, 











Ir is a sublime spectacle, that of a noble-hearted 
| woman, left a widow, with dependent children, strug- 
| gling against the frowns of fate, rearing up her off- 

spring with sound principles, teaching them correct 

| rules of life, and covering them against the world’s 
| harms, as a hen covers her brood with her wings. It 
is one of the most touching features of human life. 


PARENTS and teachers do well who teach their 
children and pupils to aim high, to be first in moral 
and literary excellence, and to be foremost in solid 
acquisitions. They may not reach the most ad- 
vanced rank, but they will be among the leading 
spirits of their time. 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


TOMMY’S WOLF, 
Hi’ many of our readers here ever stood out- | 


side the door of a settler’s cabin, away out on 

the prairie on a clear, cold night in December, 
when every star seemed to blink and glimmer with 
a freezing light, and listened to the howling of the 
wolves, as pinched with cold, and savage with hunger, 
they roamed over the dreary waste in search of some- 
thing with which to appease their ravenous appetites ? 

I have often thought that if I were a wolf that I 
should want to freeze to death during the first cold 
spell, instead of starving and freezing all winter 
long. But in spite of the inclemency of the season, 
these animals live and thrive to an extent that in- 
duces the county authorities of northern Iowa to | 
offer a bounty for every scalp taken within their 
borders. Five dollars is the sum offered in our 
county, and that was the way that litthe Tommy | 
Field come to have his adventure. ; 

His older brothers, Will and John, had been trap- 
ping for wolves, but the animals were shy and crafty, 
and they had not taken a single scalp. — : 

“T believe that I could catch one if I had a trap,” 
said Tommy, one evening after John had brought in | 
his traps intending to set them in a new place. 

John and Will were large boys, and like too many | 
others they enjoyed teasing their younger brother, 
and so John said: “ Let’s give him the traps, Will, 
and let him catch wolves on the shares.” 

“ Agreed.” said Will, “after we have both failed, no 
doubt we will do a great deal better to rent our traps 
to the little man. What share will vou give us, Tom ?” 

“T don’t want you traps, but I’ll give you half of 
the first wolf I catch, if you'll mind your own busi- 
ness,” said Tommy, angrily, for the boys were always 
tormenting him. 

He went and hunted up an old trap of his father’s, 
and taking some scraps from the lard that his mother 
had just been trying out, he went on the prairie about 
a mile from the house, and carefully set the trap, 
with a clog attached to prevent the wolf from travel- 
ing too far, ifhe should get inte it. It was nearly dark 
when the work was completed, and the wolves must 
have scented the savory pr am of the bait very quic kly, 
for Tommy was scarcely half-way home, when he was 
startled by a single howl, then another, and another, 
until it seemed, to his excited imagination, that the 
prairie was alive with wolves, and they might be 
after him. He started upon a brisk run, and did not 
stop until he reached the barn, and there he paused 
to take breath, for he was only eleven years of age, 
and did not want to be laughed at for being afraid. 
As soon as he thought he had recovered from the 
effects of his race, he went into the house 

“ What are you going to buy with the bounty that 
you are going to get for the wolf that you are going 
to catch?” asked Will. 

“The chances are that my wolf will buy as much 
as yours,” said Tommy, wondering if the boys had 
seen him run. 

“Can't I have a pair of boots out of it?” asked 
John. 

“Buy us all a Christmas present, Tom,” said 
Mollie. 

“Mother’s all the one that'll get a cent,” said 
Tommy, angrily. 

“Come, now, you mustn’t get stingy because you're 
getting rich,” said John. 


“ Let the child alone,” said their father, “he may 
have better luck than any of you.” 

“Oh, wouldn’t it be jolly if I should catch the first 
wolf?” thought Tommy, as he went to bed, very 
much out of patience with his brothers. 

He was the first one up the next morning, and as 
soon as it was light enough to see, he climbed to the 
top of the hay-stack, and looked off toward the trap. 
Sure enongh, there was a dark object distinctly to be 
seen against the wide sheet of snow that covered the 
prairie, and Tommy knew at once that it was a wolf. 

“Tv’s my turn now, we'll see who will laugh when 
I get back,” said he, sliding down from the stack, 
and calling Bounce, the large farm dog, he took a 
hatchet and started. 

As soon as the wolf discovered him, he began to 
move off, traveling slowly and painfully, of course, 
dragging the trap and clog, but he had nearly half a 
mile the start 

How cold it was? The prairie may be beautiful 
as a dream in summer, with its oceans of verdure, 
its lakes and streams, and birds and flowers, but it is 
bleak and desolate in winter, and the sharp morning 
air cut like a knife against the boy’s face, but he 
never thought of turning back. He had traveled not 
less than three miles before he came up with the 
wolf. 

“Tye got you now, you sneaking coward,” said 
Tommy, gleefully. “Take him, Bounce.” 

The dog sprang at the fettered animal, but quick 
as thonght the wolf snapped a piece out of his neck, 
and sent him yelping back to his master. 

“He’s not such a coward as I thought,” said 
Tommy, rather surprised at the turn aflairs had taken. 
“ Now hold him, Bounce, and 1’ll knock him on the 
head with the hatchet,” but the dog would only run 


| around the wolf and bark, without going near enough 


to take hold of him, and Tommy was afraid to go 
close enough to hit it. 

At length he threw the hatchet at the wolf's head, 
but the animal dodged it. Then he picked it up and 
threw it again, and continued to do so until his fingers 
became so stiff that he could not pick it up. 

“What's the matter with my fingers? I believe 
my hands are frozen!” and sure enough they were. 
“What shall I do?” thought Tommy, my feet are so 
cold that I don’t believe that I can walk back to the 
house. I can’t kill the wolf either. Oh, dear, I wish 
I had let the boys come with me. Bunce, if you was 
as smart as dogs that I have read about, you could go 
and let them know that I am in trouble. Stop fool- 
ing around that wolf and go home.” 

After while he succeeded in getting the dog started, 
and Bounce ran off at full speed in the direction of 
the house; but when he reached the top of a little 
hill about a quarter of a mile away, he stopped and 
looking back toward Tommy began to bark. 

“Go on, you stupid dog,” said Tommy, “and I 
guess I had better be walking that way, forif I should 
get cold enough to be helpless, that hungry wolf 
might eat me.” 

So he ran toward the dog as fast as his cold feet 


| would carry him, but he soon saw what Bounce was 


barking at, for just coming in sight over the brow of 


the hill, were John and Will, with the horses and 


sleigh. As soon as Tommy saw them he ran back to 
the wolf. 
The boys soon reached the spot, and sprang from 


| the sleigh to dispatch the wolf, 
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“You have beaten us both, Tom,” said Will, “but 
why didn’t you let us come with you? Mother was 
terrib ly frightened when she found that you had gone 
off alone on this cold morning, without your overcoat, 
too.” 


“’Cause you made so much fun of me,” said | 


Tommy, with his teeth chattering with cold. 

The wolf was soon killed and thrown into the 
sleigh, but when Tommy attempted to get in, he had 
no use of his hands, and had to be helped. 

“Look at him, Will, he’s going to sleep,” said | 
Jobn. 

“He's freezing to death!’ 
citedly. 
I'll drive home about as fast as the horses can travel.” 

John seized hold of Tommy and began to shake 
him furiously, and away they went over the prairie 
like wild fellows. 

“ Let me alone,” growled Tommy, drowsily. 

‘Dow't stop a minute, John, shake him harder,” 
rhouted Will, “if he goes to sleep he’ll never wake 
again, and if we were not always teasing him, this 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

“T'll never plague him again,” said John, turning 
pale in spite of his vigorous exercise. 

“T’m afraid you won't get the chance,” said Will. 

“So am I,” replied John, bouncing Tommy up 
and down as if he meant to shake him to pieces.” 

He didn’t resist much for the first few minutes, 
then he began tos a Quit. Let me alone, I tell you. 
You'll break eve ry bone in my body.” 

“He’s getting better,’ said Will. 
make him mad enough to fight, he'll be all right. 
Keep him shook up well, anyway. 

It was the roughest ride that Tommy ever expe- 
rienced. 

“You're the meanest boy I ever saw. 
him quit, Will, before he kills me, ’ begged Tommy 
“T can’t let go the lines, but you strike and kick 
him, and when I get home I'll help you,” said 

Will. 

John continued to shake him about, roll him over, 
and tumble him around, until they drove up to the 
ate. Then he sprang from the sleigh, and taking 
Tommy i in his arms he ran into the house. 

“Tom’s handsare frozen, mother, and his feet, too, 
I’m afraid. We've had all we could do to keep him 
awake till we got home,” he said, dropping him into 
the rocking-chair, and seizing the pail he ran to the 
spring for water. 

By the time he came back, they had taken off his 
boots and stockings, and they plunged his feet and 


exclaimed Will, ex- 
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“Shake him, John, as hard as you can, and | 


“If you can | 


Do make 


hands into the cold water, and kept them there for 
more than an hour. 

“T felt sorry enough for you, when John was 
|shaking you up so,” said Will, after the frost was 
/ taken out of Tommy’s hands and feet, which nothing 
but judicious management saved from amputation, 
j}and he had been made comfortable, “but I knew 
that if we let you go tosleep nothing could wake you.” 

“] thought ’twas some of your jokes,” said Tom. 

“Tt was to serious for joking,” said John, “and | 
| never worked harder in my life.’ 

His hands and feet got well, but he didn’t try to 
catch any more wolves that winter. 

ISADORE RoGERs 


| 


THE RUINED CASTLE. 


TEAR-STAINED little face looks up 
A For comfort to my own, 
Jecause when dire disaster comes 
Mamma can help alone. 
“I'd built me such a splendid house 
With just the highest tows r, 
It surely must have taken me 
The best part of an hour 


“Twas ‘Windsor Castle’ don’t you know, 

My Mabel was its queen, 

While Dot and Lill were princesses, 
The sweetest ever seen ; 

Oh, what a lovely crown I’d made 
For Matel’s curly hair, 

And silken train bespangled o’er 
With gems for her to wear. 


“Upon a gorgeous throne I placed 

My queen in royal state, 

Then called ‘ye lords and ladies fair’ 
Upon her grace to w tit. 

How can [ tell you how they fell, 
My castle throne and all, 

And lovely Mabel’s head, alas, 
Was broken in the fall. 


“She was my pride, as dear to me 
As I can be to you; 
I know my heart, just like her head, 
Is broken square in two. 
You'll never see me try again 
To make my children great, 
I'd rather see them whole and sound 
Than queens in regal state.” 
RutH ARGYLE. 


Obe Gemperance Cause. 


BUSINESS MEN’S MODERATION SOCIETY. 


[ the city of New York a new temperance society 


has been formed. It is called the “ Business 

Men’s Society for the Encouragement of Modera- 
tion.” Its first public meeting was held at Chicker- 
ing Hall, in April last, and was largely attended, 
Peter Cooper, Rey. Howard Crosby, Thurlow Weed, 
Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Walt Whitman, and other | 
prominent and influe ntial men, were upon the a 
form. The president, F. B. Thurber, made a brief | 
opening address, in which he said that the society | 
sought to utilize the influence of a large class of per- | 
sons who did not entertain total abstinence views. | 
“We are,” he said. “fighting the same enemy that 
the most extreme total] abstinence advocates are con- 





| objects of the organization. 





tending against; but we choose rather to flank the 
‘enemy than uselessly to hurl our forces against his 
strongly-intrenched position.” 

Mr. Hadley, the secretary of the society, then made 
an address, in which he set forth the principles and 
After alluding to the 
importance of the work, he said that the society had 
made no “new departure.’ Its founders had care- 
fully surveyed the position, and perhaps had felt as 
deeply in regard to the matter as their brethren who 
advocated total abstinence or nothing. They also 
believed in total abstinence, and would not raise the 
banner of moderation had they not become convinced 
that, after a century in which total abstinence and 
prohibition had had uninterrupted possession of the 
field, drunkenness was more than ever on the in- 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE 


crease. The new society proposed to direct its efforts | would have been clearer, and I would have had more use- 


against excess, 
pledges. The first, of a red color, is a pledge of total | 
abstinence The second is white, and binds the signer | 
not to drink during ®usiness hours. The blue pledge | 
prohibits treating at public bars ; and the last, on which | 
is a flag of red, white and blue, limits the signer to | 
nothing stronger than wine and beer, and permits these 
only at meals and in moderatim. The pledges all | 
begin with the words: “I hereby solemnly pledge | 
my sacred honor,” and no appeal is made to God for 
help. Mr. Hadley explained this omission by say- 
ing that heretofore “enturely too much responsibility 
has been placed upon the Almighty.” 

Rev. Dr. Crosby made an address, in which he 
said: “ This looks like business. It looks more like 
business than anything I have seen in thirty years. 
When the business men of the country take hold of 
such a thing as this, it inspires hopes in me that never 
were inspired before. * * * The good men who have 
been fighting intemperance for thirty years started 
with false theories. ‘They confounded moderation 
with excess. * * * As I looked at the four pledges, 
I thought that I preferred the blue one. The great 
trouble in the community, I believe, grows out of the 
miserable business of treating. I never believed for 
a moment that moderation leads to excess. I think 
that from this time forward the rum-shops of this city 
will recognize you as their greatest and most formid- 
able enemy.” 

While hailing with pleasure this new and im- 
portant movement against an enemy more hostile to 
the well-being and happiness of the people, and more 
cruel in exaction than any other, we must take ex- 
ception to the sentiment of Dr. Crosby, given in the 
words, “I never believed for a moment that modera- 
tion leads to excess,” as a dangerous fallacy when ap- 
plied to drinking. There is only one way to drunken- 
ness, and that lies through the habit of moderate 
drinking. It is never reached by any other way. 
There is no true analogy between the danger of 
excess in eating and the danger of excess in drink- 
ing, because food is a friend and waste-builder, while | 
alcohol, the substance which gives wine, and beer, 
and brandy their attractions for the palate, is an | 
enemy to every organ, nerve, membrane and fibre, 
deteriorating almost everything that it touches, and 
disturbing the balance of health in both mind and 
body. Rev. Mr. Frothingham, who confessed him- 
self a moderate drinker, had a clearer apprehension 
of the dangers which attend that habit. 

“It gives me unfeigned satisfaction,” he said, “to 
see such a demonstration as this in such a cause as this. 
The evil of intemperance breaks up the family, eradi 
cates the manhood of men and the womanhood of 
women, and ruins all hope of the progress of civilized 
men. It is impossible that a republic can be carried 
on by drunkards. I have a profound sympathy for 
those who advocate total abstinence. Though not a 
total abstainer myself, J recognize the fact that there 
are a great many persons who must abstain wholly or be 
wholly lost. * * * Drinking is a social vice. It is the 
most popular vice. It touches the gentleman and the 
boor, the workingman and the idler, the man of 
Juxury and the man of drudgery. There is no soli- 
tary drinking in the world. If the practice of treat- 
ing is abolished, a heavy blow will be struck at | 
drinking usages. ‘This is the emphatic and decisive 
step. Jf I were a young man beginning life anew, I 
would never touch a single drop of anything that could 
intoricale. Although I cannot say that I have suffered 
in principle, character or health, from the very moderate 
use of wines in which I have indulged, I think my mind | 


It offered four different forms of| ful hours and more available purpose if I had never 


touched a drop.” 

We must also take exception to the remark of Mr. 
Hadley, the secretary of the new society, that “after 
a century in which total abstinence and prohibition 
had had uninterrupted possession of the field, drunk- 
enness was more than ever on the increase.” 

Now, we who have been familiar with the temper- 
ance movement for fifty years, know that this decla- 
ration is wide of the truth, as abundant evidence will 
show ; and we are glad to have the past and present 


|condition of society, as to its drinking usages, so 
clearly presented as has been done in a communica- 


tion to the New York Tribune by Hon. William F. 
Dodge, in reply to Mr. Hadley’s statement. Mr. 
Dodge says: 

“Those of us who can go back to the very com- 
mencement of the temperance reformation, know that 
in all parts of the country outside our large cities 
there has been a most remarkable change in the 
habits and customs of the great mass of the people as 
the result of the temperance efforts. Then there was 
hardly a family of any standing that sat down to dine 
without some kind of intoxicating drink on the table. 
Men were hardly expected to work on the farm or in 
the shop without their regular allowance. It was 
kept in every country store; was used at all public 
gatherings; and, in my remembrance was passed 
among the attendants at funerals. As you sat down 
at the hotel tables, every second man had his bottle 
or glass of some kind of intoxicating drink. Now 
we know that, to a great extent, this is changed. Go 
where you will throughout the country, sit down to 
the tables of the great majority of our families, and 
you will find no kind of intoxicating drinks. Sit 
down in our hotels on the great lines of travel, and 
you will not see one person using strong drink where 
fifty years ago you would have seen ten. 

“Had it not been for the vast increase of popula- 
tion from the Old World during the past half century, 
the results of the great temperance movement would 
have been more apparent. But those of us who have 
watched it, feel that its progress has been most en- 
couraging. 

“] have just returned from an absence of two 
months, in which I have traveled through ten States 
and over two thousand miles, and I have seen Jess 
drinking and fewer drunkards than ever before in 
the same time and distance. 

“But the longer | live, and the more I examine 
the subject, the more fully am I convinced that the 
only hope for one who has an appetite for strong drink 
is total abstinence. No such thing as moderation can 
ever save him. And, knowing this, I feel it my duty 
to take Paul’s position—‘ touch not, taste not, handle 
not’—lest by my example I make my weak brother 
to offend. 

“ But, while this new movement is in the right direc- 
tion, and yet does not go the full length, | wish it 
God-speed, and trust that many of its members will 
take the pledge which stands first—the pledge of 
total abstinence.” 

And we repeat the “God-speed” of Mr. Dodge to 
the new movement. Our exceptions are taken in the 
cause of truth and safety. We trust that the New 
York example will be followed not only by business 
and professional men in all our cities, but by work- 
ingmen everywhere. Let the pledge against treatin 
at public bars be widely circulated; and let total 
abstinence men and prohibitionists help in the work, 
Whatever is gained in this direction, is a gain to the 
vause of temperance. 
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Fashion Departuent. 


FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 


| 


{ 
MONG the most striking of summer novelties | 
are the new parasols. They take the shape of 
the Japanese in flatness, and have sixteen gilded 
ribs, which add greatly to their weight. The lining 
is placed next to the outer covering, leaving the ribs 
exposed. They are shown in great variety as to color 
and design; satin polka spots, striped satin, brocade 
and plain satin, are the newest. The handles are 
made of bamboo, with an ivory crutch ; of teak wood, 
beautifully carved ; of ebony, carved in the shape of 
a coiled serpent’s neck; and of Malacca and rattan 
More costly handles include pearl and ivory, cellu- 
loid, malachite, carved ivory and ash inlaid with 
tiny shells. Sun umbrellas have the Pekin satin 
stripes introduced, and parasols of last year’s shape 
are very elegant of black satin and black bro- 
cade silk, bordered with a wide flounce of French 
lace. 

Fancy garters and garter buckles are the newest 
caprice. Garters are made to correspond in color 
with stockings. Satin elastic ribbon of various colors 
to match stockings is purchased as needéd, and the 
buckles are attached. These last are often of silver, 
with gold filagree, or even of gold set with precious 
stones. Garters for brides have beautiful rosettes of 
point or duchesse lace, mingled with sprays of 
orange-blossoms. Stockings are embroidered with 
flowers in floss silk, and are also shown in open-work 
designs, horizontal stripes, interlacings, polka dots 
and mingled dashes of color. Those who prefer 
plainer styles may be satisfied with delicate pearl 





tints and cream-whites and flesh-colors ; but it seems 
that the days of plain white hose are past. 

As for several months past, dress fabrics and their 
ornamentations show a great profusion of color and 
variety of combination. This style is seen in the 
new lawns and light summer goods, in which appears 
a brilliant array of many-hued flowers with bright, 
wreath-like borderings for trimming. A new mate 
rial for vests, cufls, pockets and collars, as well as 
revers, is a combination of silk and wool, showing 
gay effects of small floral designs in bright shades 
In Persian patterns these fabrics are called jardiniére 
Persane ; and Yeddo melange signifies Chinese designs 
and tints; Lahore damassé shows the popular Indian 
patterns. The various striped Pekins of silk and 
velvet, satin and velvet, satin and silk, brocade or 
flowered, are introduced as accessories to all dress 
toilets. These are only rivaled by soft twilled and 
plain ground jardiniére (or garden-like) foulards, in 
combination with India cashmere satins and silks. 
Moire stripes, alternating witlr stripes of velvet or 
armure silk, gain in popularity; and there will be 
worn, as the season advances, Pekins of transparent, 
gauzy stripes, alternating with velvet, their colors 
toned down by quantities of beautiful white lace. 

The two skirts of a dress are now frequently made 
as one complete garment. A skirt may be made long 
for the house and short for the street by means of a 
loop attached to the waistband and a button at the 
bottom of the placket. A very long skirt will need 
an additional button and loop on each side. The 
shirred apron front is revived especially for soft 
goods. Princess dresses, particularly of white, are 


‘often shirred entirely down the back breadths. 


Dew Publicalions. 


FROM J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. | 

Castle Howenwald. After the German of 
Adolph Streckfuss. Translated by Mrs. A. L. Wis- 
ter. Our verdict upon this book if expressed in one | 
word, would be “Charming!” From beginning to 
end, the interest never flags, while all the accessories 
of language, description, personality and sentiment 
are exquisite, vivid, life-like and tender. We find | 
here none of the heaviness, sombreness and inferiority 
of women, which so often spoil many an otherwise fine | 
German romance. We do not feel the oppressive 
atmosphere of a different country than our own, filled 
with institutions repugnant to our feelings. We for- 
get that we do not see and converse with men and 
women of flesh and blood like ourselves, living be- 
neath walls, and trees, and skies exactly like our own. 
To be sure, we meet with a great deal of frivolity, | 
treachery and villainy; but we are not suffered to see | 
their inner workings nor feel their corrupting influ- 
ence, as is too often the case in popular novels inju- 
diciously praised. Whoever has not yet read this 
work, does not know whata choice treat is in store 
for him. 


Treatment and Prevention of Decay of the 
Teeth. By Robert Arthur, M.D., D.D.S. Second 
edition. Fifty Illustrations, The first edition of 





this book, in which the author, widely known to the 
dental profession as one of its most advanced thinkers, 
explained a new method of treating the teeth, which 
he had adopted in his own practice, and by which 
decay, as he alleged, might be entirely prevented, 
was published in 1871. In this second edition, and 
after eight years further application of his new 


| method of treating the teeth, he now reaffirms, and 


with added emphasis, all that he claimed for it in the 
beginning. “1, That all the teeth of every indi- 
vidual, with rare exceptions, may be preserved. 
2. That decay of the teeth may be prevented from 
occurring at places where it is most destructive and 
requires the most difficult, painful and expensive 
operations to arrest, 3. ‘That all the attention neces- 
sary for the certain preservation of the teeth, provided 
it is given in time, is of simple character, and quite 
within the ability of any dentist of ordinary acquire- 
mens. 4. That the pain usually attending dental 
operations may be entirely avoided. 5. That, as the 
operations required are of simple character, the cost 
of the preservation of the teeth will be diminished.” 

This new method of treating the teeth is described 
in the work before us in such plain language, that it 
can be readily understood by any one who will take 
the trouble to read it with ordinary attention, and at 
the same time in such detail as to enable any dentist 
to practice the system explained. 
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NOTES AND 





The loss of teeth by decay is enormous. We learn 
from the preface to this volume, that over three 
millions of artificial teeth are annually manufactured | 
in the United States, and sold to supply the places of | 
natural teeth lost ¢hrough decay ; and that at least 
twenty millions of decayed teeth are extracted every 
year. In a single establishment in one of our larger 
cities, where nitrous oxide gas is administered to 
atients, ten thousand teeth are annually extracted. | 
. filling and preserving decayed teeth, it is esti- 
mated that three tons of pure gold are consumed each 
year; and that the cost of the gold foil into which 
this precious metal is beaten is nearly three millions 
of dollars. But this sum represents but a fraction of 
what it costs the people of the United States to save 
their teeth from utter destruétion, 

Now, the fact ought to be within the knowledge of! 


Doles md 


“The World Moves.” | 


7 ES; and, what is of higher significance, moves in | 
the right direction. One might not think so, if! 

“ he read only the records of crime, and studied 
only the grasping, aggressive, selfish side of what is 
passing in the world. But there is another side, less 
obtrusive, but holding its steady parallel and onward 
movement, and one that is rapidly growing in 
strength. Christian charity is becoming less and 
less a cloistered sentiment, and more and more a 
living and active principle. While many Priests 
and Levites still go passing over to the other side, 
we have a hundred good Samaritans ready to bind 
up and heal, and to care for the wounded, the help- 
less, the oppressed and the neglected, to one that 
could be found a quarter of a century ago. Every 
year witnesses the inauguration of some new humani- 
tarian movement 

“Six years ago,” says the New York Tribune, “a 
proposal to take a pauper child and its mother to the 
seashore in August would have been regarded as an 
absurd Quixotism ; now, in all of the seaboard cities, 
there are innumerable plans for systematically giv- 
ing to this class of our poor once a year the breath of 
fresh air and glimpse of nature which are essential to 
healthy life both of soul and body, and all of these 
plans have received hearty and ample support. The 
sanitariums in the moun‘ains and at the seaside have 
been filled to overflowing. Twenty thousand chil- 
dren and mothers have been received and cared for 
by a single organization in our city. Thousands have 
been entertained by charitable farmers. The hos- 
vitals provided by the free excursion societies in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere, receive many more 
Summer homes for sick babies, for workingwomen 
and many other classes, have sprung up out of this 
movement. Therecan be no doubt that the mortality 
among childrea in the summer, in this and other 
cities, has been greatly reduced by these means.” 

Men and women are beginning to see more clearly 
the common obligations that rest upon them, and to 
be moved with a desire to help the weak and the 
suffering, and to redress the wrongs of those who are 
borne down and cruelly oppressed. The old selfish 
indifferentism is giving way to convictions of duty, 
and to a feeling of personal responsibility in regara 
to social evils. ‘It is my business,” is a growing 
sentiment. And “ You shall not!” is the stern inter- 


dict which men, individually as well as socially, are 
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the people that there is a system of treatment which 
has for a long time been known to every intelligent 
and progressive dentist in the land, and which he 
may adopt if he will, and at no additional cost to 
himself, which claims to prevent the establishment 
of decay in the teeth. The gain in comfort, and the 
relief from suffering, often of a most intense charac- 
ter, that would follow the general introduction of this 
new treatment, if what is claimed for it be true, can- 
not be estimated. The profession of dentistry would 
then assume the higher attitude of conservation. Its 
chief business would be to prevent decay, to keep the 
mouth full of sound and well-arranged teeth; not to 
spend three-fourths of its skill in repairing the 
damage which intelligent care might have pre- 
vented, 


Comments, 


beginning to say to those who hurt, or wrong, or 
make gain out of the weakness or corruption of their 
fellows. Yes, the world does move, and in the right 


| direction ; and only those who shut their eyes, or are 


too blind to see, fail to recognize the movement. 


The Stage. 





7 NTIL the church, or those who assume to speak 

| for her and to lay down arbitrary Jaws for the 

/ social government of her members, learn to dis- 
tinguish between the use and the abuse of a thing, we 
shall have no true reform of the stage, one of our 
most powerful instrumentalities for good or for evil. 
Unhappily, the influence of the stage up to this time 
has been too largely on the side of evil; and this be- 
cause the managers of our theatres had either to close 
their doors or cater to the tastes of such audiences as 
they could get; and these have been too largely made 
up of persons who enjoyed what was indelicate, coarse 
or obscene. Many attempts have been made to lift 
the stage to a higher standard ; but the church steadily 
maintained its hostile attitude, condemning the play 
as a sinful pleasure, and so giving no aid to those 
who sought to elevate and purify it. 

A recent and notable eflort in this direction, and 
one the success of which is exceedingly gratifying to 
all who truly desire to see coarseness, indelicacy and 
profanity driven from the stage, is to be found in the 
lyrical comedy now so popular throughout the 
country, known as “Her Majesty’s Ship Pinafore.” 
Speaking of this play and its success, the editor of 
Scribner's Magazine says: “Since we began to observe 
theatres at all, nothing has had such a run of popa- 
larity as this. Young and old, rich and poor, have 
been amused by it, and there is not a word in it, from 
beginning to end, that can wound any sensibility. It 
is a piece of delicious absurdity all through, and a 
man can enjoy two hours of jollity in witnessing it, 
which will not leave a stain upon him anywhere. It 
is simply delightful—pure fun—and the most popular 
thing that has appeared on the stage for the last ten 
years. We call attention to it specially to show that 
fun, when it is pure, is more popular a thousand times 
than when it is not. Nothing can be more evident 
to any man of common sense than that any admixture 
of unworthy elements in this play would damage its 
popularity. What is true of this play is true of any 
and every play. There is no apology whatever for 
making the stage impure. Even vulgar people do 
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not seek the stage for impurity. They seek it for | 
pleasure, and they find the purest plays the most | 
satisfactory, provided only that the ple: asure-giving | 
element is in them. A playwright who is obliged to | 
resort to coarse means to win the applause of coarse 
men, convicts himself of a lack of capacity for writing | 
a good piay.” 

And yet, for singing in Pinafore, innocent as the 
play is in every respect, one of our city churches 
actually discharged from its choir an efficient mem- 
ber! The stage is not an evil in itself, any more 
than poetry or painting are evils; and the church 
might just as fairly condemn poetry and painting, 
because they are so often made the ministers of vice 
and a debasing sensuality. There is no positive evil. 
It is always the perversion of something good. Let 
us, then, wisely, reject the evil which has debased the 
drama, that it may have free course and potential 
influence in the elevation and regeneration of hu- 
manity. 


Constantinople. 





UR engraving presents a fine view of Constanti- 
nople from the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus 
A portion of Scutari, an Asiatic suburb, is seen 
at the extreme left, with the Sea of Marmora beyond 
The left portion of the city brought to view, lying 
between the Bosphorus in the foreground, and the 
Marmora beyond, is Seraglio Point, with a palace of 
the Sultan, and the Mosque of St. Sophia—the second 
large dome from the left. The high tower, with 
heavy top, somewhat midway in the picture, but 
nearer the right, is Seraskier Tower. A little to the 
right of this is the entrance of the Golden Horn, not 
very distinctly brought to view, and on the nearer 
(northerly) side of this is the suburb, Galatea (back 
of which is Pera), with the Tower of Galata at the 
extreme right of the picture The buildings more in 
the foreground in this part of the engraving are in 
the suburb, Tuphane 


In the Lap of Spring. 


RITING from Vermont, under date of April 
12th, a correspondent says: “ Last year at this 
time the lawn was growing green, the willows 

were yellowing, the maple buds were swelling and 
the woods were sweet with May flowers. To-day | 
look from my windows upon a scene of wintry desola- 
tion. The snow is falling fast; the sky is leaden 
gray; there is not a green thing to be seen out of 
doors, and the wind sweeps down from the mountains 
with a dreary wail. Yet I heard the robins singing 
in the dark this morning, and the blue birds are 
here, and doubtless | shall gather my roses as usual. 
‘Seed-time and harvest shall not fail.’” 

On the 9th of April, three days preceding the date 
of this letter from our correspondent, the following 
‘appeared in the New York Tribune: “ A year ago to- 
day the rattle of the lawn-cutter was heard in the 
laud, and a respectable burden of grass could have 
been clipped from any suburban plat of rich ground. 
Hyacinths were fading out of bloom, the maples were 
almost in full foliage and apple-trees were ready to 
burst into blossom. To-day the turf is scarcely green 
Only the most adventurous of hyacinths have begun 
to open a single bell, and the trees, although their 
buds are slowly swelling, have yet a bare and wintry | 
look. This year is unusually backward, and last 
year was quite as unusually forward, and it is worth 
remarking that in each case the lunar conditions 
would have warned our weather-wise ancestors just 
what sort of an April to look for before it came. 
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* March is in the skies till the March moon dies,’ 
and 

* March snow flies till the March moon dies,’ 
were slightly varied formulations of the same great 
truth which our grandfathers learned as a part of 
their meteorological education Last year the March 


| moon died, and with it the March weather, on the 2d 


day of April. The first new moon of April, 1879, is 
still a week off, and March snow was flying, at least 
a snow-storm was raging, last night, a few miles to 
the northward. Spring has been postponed for a 
good while on account of the weather, but it is com- 
forting to know that we will have nothing further to 
dread from this particularly obstructive moon after 
Monday the 21st instant.” 

Whether foul or fair weather be the result of lunar 
influences or not, the new moon of April 21st made 
her advent, in this latitude at least, in the most 
agreeable manner. 
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THE OXYGEN CURE. 

The cases of relief and cure in chest and lung 
diseases, from the use of Compound Oxygen, which 
are given on the fourth cover page of this number, 
cannot fail to attract the attention of all who are 
suffering themselves, or who have near friends or 
relatives who are suffering, from that most widely- 
fatal of all diseases, consumption. The first and 
natural query of most persons, on reading these testi- 
monials, will be, “ What assurance have we that they 
are genuine?’ To this we take pleasure in answer- 
ing, that all the letters containing these reports from 
patients have been submitted for our inspection, and 
we can, therefore, testify to their genuineness. And 
it is but right that we should state, in this connection, 
that the two physicians who are administering this 
new Treatment are men of integrity, whose statements 
may be thoroughly relied upon. 


0 


ProressoR Horsrorp’s BreaD PREPARATIONS 
are unsurpassed for making light bread, biscuits, 
cakes and pastry. The cost is about one-half that of 
the ordinary baking powder. If you caunot obtain 
it at your grocers, send a three-cent stamp to the 
“Rumford Chemical Works,” Providence, Rhode 
Island, for a sample packet and cook-book, and give 
it atrial. “ Pipsey” indorses this Bread Prepara- 
tion as the best in market, and she generally knows 
of what she writes, 


Tue NATIONAL SItveR PiatTinc COMPANY, 
whose advertisement appears in this number, is re- 
liable, and the ware it advertises will be found as 
represented. It has recently published a handsome 


‘illustrated catalogue of goods furnished by mail, 
| which will be sent free on application. 
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iu Silver or Currency. or 
fn postage stamps, we will seod The People’s Com-= 


Grand Medal at the Philadelphia Exposition. bination BOX, coutaining the following six valuablo 


VASELINE, 56,3100 for 25 tts, 


























as has Po Fine, Heavy Silver Plated Thimble. This Thimble 

SILVER MEDAL AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION on Cae ee ee ee ee as 

» whole Box. 2. Ladies’ ut Imitation Coral Necklace. A 

, . beautiful and stylish necklace, which any lady would be proud to 

The most valuable family remedy known for the treatment wear, %, Fine Linen Poeket- Handkereblef, for either lady or 
of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, rheumatism, chil gent. This is a pure linen handkerchief, and is alone 

blains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, ete. | cents. 4. Fine Nickel Plated Pen-Holder and 

/ . . hs hy ; . y 1 dipht) hy sable and useful —somethin that everfbody wants. 5, 

Also Jor coughs, colds, sore throat, ¢ up an dipht te- | to Thy Cross I Cling.” A magnificent picture in oil. 6. The 


HMousewife’s Manual of Practical Cooking Receipts, a valuable 
Lome cook - book. 

All the above, packed in a neat box, sent by retarn mail, port- 
paid, on receipt of ouly 25 Cents inv silver or currency, or “ 
Cents in postage stamps. The articles amount at retail to $1. 
in value. This great and liberal offer is made to introduce o 
goods, We will send fice Boxe #1.00, Show this sbverde 
n 
i 


ria, ete, 

Used and approved by the leading physicians of Europe 
and America, 

The toilet articles made from pure Vaseline 
—such as Pomade, Cold Cream, Camphor Ice 
and Toilet Soaps—are superior to any similar 
ones. 

Try them. 25 and 50-cent sizes of all our goods, 
Sold by Druggists. COLGATE & CO., Now York 

Grace Gilbert, in a letter to the Ladies’ Floral Cabinet of 
New York, says If I were asked why I considered 
Leamon's Dyes superior to any other, I should say: 
They are cheaper, more durable, easily and more quickly 
used, give more beautiful colors and shades than any 
others. In fact they are indispensable.” Your Druggists 
keep it. 

6 Chromo and Perfumed Cards, |no 3 alike), Name in 


Gold and Jet, 10e. CLINTON Bros, Clintonville, Ct 


PIANO or ORGAN 


Do not fail to send for my latest 20-page Illustrated News- 
per with much valuable information Free. New . ‘ 
4 8. my key, on any Organ, Melodeon, 
Soa tr ato. ie Bure bwin toe buyer | ageanae: MEDIO ow, tape 
f ‘. 0 ri : ate County . 
where. Beware of Imitators. Addre ss «st “ure eines —_—— r ( oe aL Storm. 1 phy 


DANIEL F, BEATTY, Wa: aie N. J. cae pai sic; 100 Sranaty Pichwes Wi 


Patent pl ‘CHU RCHES, Halls, ‘State (00 12 Floral Tetieed hande toe 10 Perforated Me 
EW ooms, etc., rich in appearance toes, 10c.: 4 Chromo Mottoes Iie s Fine 6x8 Chro 
mbers 





rent, get aclub offour, and so get your own Box free. Sx tisfac- 

guaranteed or money ree nded. You will never have a 
chance to get so much for #0 little money again, therefore do not 
miss it! Write atonce! A¢ jdre SA 2. i TERRY & CO., 
27 Park Piace, New Yo 


Ww* GIVE THE SOCIAL VISITOR, the 
largest and best story paper in the world, thr 
onths on trial, and a beautiful FRENC 
RITING-BOX, imitation Morocco, containin 
me Lead-Pencil, Penholder, three Golden Pens, Rub 
rand Patent Top Pencil, for 25 cts., or any persor 
ending us six trial three-month subscribers. 
above, with $1.50, we will senda HAN DSOM 
UND DICTIONARY with 30,000 definition 
nd +» 50 illustrations, This offer is made to intro 
luce our paper into new homes, 

Address SOCIAL VISITOR PUBLISHING CO.,, 
Box 3139, Boston, Mass 


| CA Self-Piaying Organ Atiach- 
























ment, $5. Plays any music, in 








uniform and perfection in figures, Supe mos, 10c.: 1 Floral Surprise, 10c, All for 50c.! Post-paid. 


rior to engrat cd plate; Cheap as the Ss ath - teat om 

common Porcelain or painted tins, all sizes, Silver Plated, 1g = taken W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore. Md 
Kickel or Brass. Illustrated circular and price list free. ELEGANT New-Style Chromo Cards, with name, 10 
post-paid. Gro. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 6—12. 


THEODORE RUE, 
618 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, L ‘50: Gold, Chromo, Basket, etc., ¢ —— 50 stvles, with name, 


AMAR INDIEN 10c, Stamps taken. W.H. Moore, Brockport, N. Y. 


Universally prescriber vy the Fac- iAn “exquisitely tender and pathetic story.” 
ulty).—A Laxative, Refreshing and Med- 


icated Fruit Lozenge; for the immediate 
relief and effectual cure of Constipation, 
Headache, Bile, Hemorrhoids, &c. Tam- } IS DEAR L| | LE WI aa 
ar eaiine Pulls Sad the wsadl purgntives), . 


is agreeable to take and never produces 
irritation. E. GRILLON, 27 Rue Rambu- 









teau, aris. Sold by allchemists, E FOUGERA “An exceedingly pretty Novelette, pure in tone, sweet 
& CO., 30 North William Street, New York. in sentiment, and thorough]? fascinating in the tender 
athos with which the story is told. Its style is uncom 
only graceful and attractive, and though the book is 

written for the purpose of pointing a moral, it is del 





fully free from that ostentatious comme nt which, a 


(all's Patent [Jrawing Verifiens "sri ae ie 


EX COPIES. | it is AS CHARMING A DOMESTIC NOVEL as has lately fallet 











A NE W INVENTION. Corrects the Drawingwhere | under our notice, and can hardly fail of meeting with 
wrong, and verifies it where right Any one who will general appreciation.” —Boston Gazelle. 

apply themselves during their spare hx a anak? 1a 

a et ; ing their spare hours at home “This is avery dainty story, and daintily told, with 


may, by its use acquire the ert of drawing anything they 
wish at sight. Beautifuland valuable Drawing Copies, 
with Manual of Sketching and Drawing accompanying 


hases of human 
sburgh Tilegraj 






some fine touches of pathos and certai 
nature. It is well worth reading.”—/Pi 





it, in neat case, complete for $4.00, Alldealers, or ‘This is a touching story, which will 


elicit sympathy 
sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. Address, asad pity. It is an illustration of thé often-repeated 
PROF. E. L. CRALL, events every day oocurring from ill-mated marriages. 
Room No. 9, Cooper Institute, New York City. Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


Send atamp for Students’ Art Journal. 





‘A very pretty, pathetic story, which young married 
people will find well worth perusal.”—Boston Evening 


‘BEFORE BUYING OR RENTING A_ ig 


CABINET ORCAN, 


Be sure to send for our LATEST CaTaLocve and C “, *, For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, or mailed 
CULARS With NEW STYLES, REDUCED PRICES ($54, $66, $78 on receipt of price. 


Rimmun sys ade c WaMa'ois | 9M STODDART & CO, Publishers, 


information, Sent Jree. MASON & HAMLIN ORG =! 
CO., Boston, New York or ( ‘hicago. 23 Chestnut Street, Philadclphia. 


Gt-is Impossible To be cE when 2 Stop 
®itters are used. One trial proves it. 


16mo. 176 pages. Price 25 cts. 
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COMPOUND OXYGEN IN: CONSUMPTION. 


The fearful death-roll, covering from a fourth to a third of the number in nearly every pub- 
lished bill of mortality, shows how vainly the medical profession is contending with consump- 
tion, that cruel enemy of our race, Every one feels that some new agent of relief and cure is the 
imperative demand of the age. That such an agent, acting in perfect harmony with seience and 
the laws of physiology, has been discovered in ‘Compound Oxygen,"’ we confidently deciare, 
Some of the most brilliant cures which have been made during the past twelve years by this 
new Treatment have been in consumption, Its action in arresting the progress of throat and 
lung diseases has been so marked and constant in our experience of its administration, that we 
are warranted in the assertion that, if taken in the early stages, eight out of every ten persons 
affected with pulmonary consumption might be cured by its use. 

We offer a few testimonials, out of the large number in our possession, from patients who 
have used this new Treatment. The first is from a gentleman in Brooklyn, New York, who, 
when he put himself under our care, had virtually given up business, and arranged his worldly 
affairs for an early departure from this life. His friends had no hope of him, The letter from 





which we make an extract is dated April 10th, 1879: 
‘It is just one year since I commenced taking Oxygen in your office. When I first put myself 
under your treatment, as you know, I had been sick six years. My vitality got so low that 
 nothing—food or medicine—was properly taken care of. Last fall, I bled from my lungs for 
twenty days, after which I gradually gained up to this time, not having lost one day from busi- 
ness in three months. As to gain—digestion good ; circulation perfect ; expectoration reduced to 
The greatest gain has been in my nervous system. I enjéy nine hours’ sleep 


about one-third, 
*® The reason for not writing before concerning the results of 


every night without coughing. 
your Treatment in my case is, I wanted to be confident in saying that Compound Oxygen is the 
most powerful of agents in resurrecting poor, old, sinking Au/ks like me. You may use all that 
I have written, and if any one wants to correspond with me on the subject, give my name and 
address.”’ 

‘*Please send me,” writes a physician, under date of April 3d, ‘‘a two months’ supply of 
your Oxygen Treatment for a case of Phthisis Pulmonaris ; the same case you sent me Treatment 
for during last January. The Treatment benefited the case very much.’ 

” writes another physician, ‘to order Compound Oxygen as long as Iam 





“*T shall continue, 
as successful in pulmonary diseases as at present.”’ 

“Mrs. W ,’ writes.a clergyman, March 8th, 1879, “‘is wholly restored to health, I think, 
by the use of your Home Treatment—even the cough is gone.”’ 

A gentleman who had ordered a Home Treatment for his sister in Kentucky, says, April 
| 17th, 1879: ‘In three days after she commenced using ,the Oxygen, my sister was enabled to 
expand her lungs to almost double their former capacity, and she has otherwise continued to | 


improve ever since she commenced using the Treatment,” 

‘From one hundred and twenty-nine pounds,” says another patient, “IT have got to one 
hundred and forty-five and a half pounds, Eat, sleep,.and most of the time feel well enough. 
T have scarcely any cough, and don’t expectorate any offensive matter; in fact, that has almost 
entirely ceased. Have not had a bad cold this winter; can attend to my business without 
fatigue, and make a full member in our brass band.” 

Another, under date of February 28th, 1879: ‘‘I am much better of my chest trouble, No | 
disposition to hemorrhage; almost free from pain; respiration free and easy; can sleep on my 
left side without difficulty, which I could not do previous to using the Oxygen Treatment.” 





‘* Lungs feel easier and better by fifty per cent.,’’ writes a patient from Wisconsin, ‘*T am 
better than I have been for six months. My cough is nothing to what it used to be. Seareely | 
notice it, Go to bed at night, and scarcely cough once before I am sound asleep, and seldom = | 
wake until broad daylight; and not a drop of anything have I taken but your remedy. Truly, | 
there is something wonderful in Compound Oxygen.” 

In ordering a Treatment for his wife, a gentleman said: ‘‘ I consider her lungs too far gone to | 
effect a radical cure, but believe it will make her more comfortable.’’ After using the Treatment 
for two months, he wrote: “‘I am agreeably disappointed, She has improved so much, that I 
have now strong hopes that she will be permanently cured, Her cough is much less, and there 


” 


is left only a little soreness in one lung. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen is sent free of charge. It contains a history of the dis- 

covery, nature and action of this new remedy, the fame of which is rapidly extending. Also a 

record of the remarkable results which have so far attended its use. It will be mailed free, 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 





G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M. D. 4 Py Ss (Ph-z] Py 
G. E. PALEN, Ph.B., M.D. 1112 Girard Whey AU iladelphia, Pa. 
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